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T N this, the first volume of Illtiatrated Text- Books of 
^ Art JEducation, the history of Classic Abt and the 
general summary of Italian Akt are written by Mr. 
Percy R. Head. The chapter on Egyptian Abt, the 
accounts of the rise and progress of the various 
Schools of Painting in Italy — as well as the general 
criticism on stjles — are added by the Editor. 

The wood- engravings have been selected from the best 
available sources, and great pains have been taken to 
procure illustrations of each important School. 

To ensure accuracy in dates and other biographical 
particulars, reference has been made to the latest autho- 
rities, especially to the works of Mr. J. A. Crowe. 
Any correction or suggestion of alterations will be very 
thankfully received by 

The Publishe&s. 
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IT is no doubt the businesa of artists to educate tLo 
public in matters of art by raising the standard of 
taste through their own productions, whether those take 
the form of architecture, sculpture, painting, or the in- 
dustrial arts. And it is equally without doubt that public 
opinion reacts, and not always too favourably, upon art, by 
creating a demand which can but rarely be up to the 
required level of tast* and critical knowledge : and this 
must be the case so long as that class of the public wbith 
possesses the means of encourBgiog art remains for the 
most part in a Dogberry -like belief that the appreciation 
of what is excellent in architecture, painting, or sculpture 
"comes by nature." 

To be bom with a love for the arts is doubtless " a gift 
of fortune," which is possibly completely denied to many 
people ; though, however small the natural gift, it can be 
encouraged into the right direction. There are some 
amateurs of art who have acquired in the course of their 
life a ciitical knowledge of the subject inferior to none — 



X PREFACE. 

their strong predilections leading them to devote them- 
selyes to it almost as though it were the business of 
their lives. This class of connoisseurs, or dilettanti, or 
amateurs, as they are variously called, has always existed 
in greater or less numbers wherever there has been any 
cultivation of art : but whereas the patronage of the arts 
was formerly confined to a small class, in the present 
day we have entered upon a new and different phase. 

Within the last few years an interest in art — not un- 
frequently genuine enough — has sprung up, which is very 
widespread, and which is increasing far beyond the circle 
of the few highljr cultivated persons who at one time 
constituted the amateur classes. But if this interest is to 
be more than a fashion — distinguishing itself chiefly in the 
opportunity it affords for quackeiy and advertisement 
among some so-called "art** companies and tradesmen — 
a definite and systematic knowledge of art must be its 
foundation. 

The object of this series of Text-books is to provide that 
such a knowledge should form part of general education -, 
and it would seem hardly necessary to point out the ad- 
vantages to be gained from their use in this direction, did 
we not know of the strange belief alluded to above — that 
the appreciation of good or bad in art is a mere matter of 
taste. This belief does not extend to literature, the 
rudiments at least of which, far in excess of what is 
required for reading, writing, and grammar, are taught in 
all our higher schools. It is to be supposed, for instance, 
that the intention in teaching Greek and Latin in our 
public schools goes beyond the mere benefit to be derived 
from subjects requiring regular application ; the knowledge 



PBEFACB. 

thua confeiTed formH at the same time a basis of the 
etymology of an important section of modern langooges. 
Tte pupil surely is intended to combine with these 
advantages the foundation of a discriminative taste for 
the higher forma of literature, to the beauties of which 
hia mind may be opened through the Study of the beat 
classic models. Something of the history of classic litera- 
ture is also supposed to be acquiied. Moat boys, on leaving 
school, know at least who Homer, jEachylus, Virgil, and 
Horace were and what they did. They have probably 
learnt also how Virgil's epic is founded on Homer's; how 
/Eschylua led the way to Sophocles and Euripides ; they 
have learnt from Horace the various forma of versification 
which he used, and whence they were derived, and much 
more of the same kind ; in fact, unless more than the 
usual amount of time has been devoted to athletics, they 
come away with a sufficient general acquaintance with fine 
literature to form their taste and to help them to pursue 
the subject in after life if so inclined. 

But it is doubtful whether the large majority of boys 
would not be puzzled by any allusion to the names of 
Phidias or Michelangelo, They may have heard of 
Raphael because hia cartoons for the Vatican tapestries 
are in this country, and they may have seen prints of 
Da Vinci's Last Supjmr ; but there are very few who 
would come well out of an examination as to any other 
works of these great artists. As regards the rise, pro- 
gress, culmination, and hardly contested decline of the 
various schools of art — Greek, Eoman, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Flemish, French, English— for aught that the 
well educated schoolboy knows of their history, it may be 
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PREFACE. 



IT ia no doubt the buaineaa of artists to educate the 
public in mattera of art by raising the standard of 
taste through their own productions, whether these take 
the form of architecture, sculpture, paiatiog, or the in- 
dustrial arts. And it is equally without doubt that public 
opinion i-eacts, and not always too favourably, upon art, by 
creating a demand which can but rarely be up to the 
required level of taste and critical knowledge ; and this 
must he the case so long as that class of the public which 
possesses the means of encouraging art remains for the 
most part in a Dogberry-like belief that the appreciation 
of what is excellent in architecture, painting, or aoulpturo 
" cornea by nature." 

To be bom with a love for the ai'ts is doubtless " a gift 
of fortune," which is possibly completely denied to many 
people ; though, however small the natural gift, it can be 
encouraged into the right direction. There are some 
amateui's of art who have acquired in the course of their 
life a witical knowledge of the subject infenor to none — 



their Btrong predilectiona leading tliem to devote them- 
selTss to it almost &s tbougb it were the busineaa of 
their livea. This elaaa of connoisseurs, or dilettanti, or ' 
amateurs, as they are Tariously called, h&a always esisted 
in greater or less numbers wherever there bas been any 
cultivation of art : but whereas the patronage of the arts 
was foi-merly confined to a small riass, in the present 
da,y we have entered upon a new and different phase. 

Within the last few years an interest in art—not an- 
frequently genuine enough — has sprung up, which is very 
widespread, and which is increasing for beyond the circle 
of the few highly cultivated persona who at one tune ■ 
constituted the amateur classes. But if this interest is to 
be more than a fashion — distinguishing itself chiefly ii 
opportunity it affords for quackeiy and adve 
among some so-called "art" companies and tradesmen — 
a definite and systematic knowledge of art must be its 
foundation. 

The object of this series of Text-books is to provide that 
such a knowledge should form part of general education ; 
and it would seem hai-dly necessary to point out the ad- 
vantages to be gained from their use in this direction, did 
we not know of the strange belief alluded to above — that 
the appreciation of good or bad in ait ia a mere matter of 
tast«. This belief does not extend to literature, the 
rudiments at least of which, far in esce^s of what is 
required for reading, writing, and grammar, are taught in 
all our higher schools. It is to be supposed, for instance, 
that the intention in teaching Greek and Latin in our 
public schools goes beyond the mere benefit to he derived 
from subjects requiring i-egular application ; the knowledge 



thus ooafeired forms at the Bame time a, basis of the 
etymology of an important eection of modern languages. 
The pupil surely is intended to combine with these 
advantages the foundatioa of a discriminative taste for 
the higher forma of litei-ature, to the beauties of which 
his mind may be opened through the Study of the best 
clitasic models. Something of the history of claBsic litera- 
ture is also supposed to be acquiied. Most boys, on leaving 
school, know at least who Homer, .^schylus, Virgil, and 
Horace were and what they did. They havo piobably 
learnt also bow Virgil's epic is founded on Homer's; how 
^scbylua led the way to Sophoclea and Euripides ; they 
have leai'iit from Horace the various forms of versification 
which he used, and whence tbey were derived, and much 
more of the same kind; in fact, unless more than the 
usual amount of time has been devoted to athletics, they 
come away with a sufBcient general acquaintance with iina 
literatui'e to form their taste and to help them to pursue 
the subject in after life if so inclined. 

But it is doubtful whether the large majority of boys 
would not be puzzled by any allusion to the names of 
Phidias or Michelangelo. They may have heai'd of 
Haphael because his cartoons tor the Vatican tapestries 
are in this country, and they may have seen prints of 
Da Vinci's Lasl Suj)i>er ; but there are very few who 
would come well out of an examination as to any other 
works of these great artists. As regarda the rise, pro- 
gress, culmination, and hardly contested decline of the 
various schools of art — Greek, Eoman, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Flemish, Fi-encb, English— for aught that the 
well educated schoolboy knows of their history, it may be 




PREFACE. 



IT is no doubt the business of aj^ta to educate the 
public in matters of art by raiaiog the staodard of 
taste through their own productions, whether these take 
the form of architecture, sculpture, painting, or the in- 
dustrial arts. And it is equally without doubt that public 
opinion reacts, and not always too favourably, upon art, by 
creating a demand which can but rarely be up to the 
required level of taste and critical knowledge : and this 
must be the case ao long as that class of the public which 
possesses the means of encouraging art remains for the 
most part in a Dogberry-like belief that the appreciation 
of what is excellent in architecture, pcunting, or sculpture 
"comes by nature." 

To be born with a love for the arts is doubtless " & gift 
of fortune," which is possibly completely denied to many 
people ; though, however small the natuial gift, it can be 
encouraged into the right direction. There are some 
amat«m's of art who have acquired in the course of their 
life a critical knowledge of the subject infeiior to none — 
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^ Art Education, the history of Classic Aet and the 
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Percy R. Head. The chapter on Egyptian Aet, the 
accounts of the rise and progress of the various 
Schools of Painting in Italy — as well as the general 
criticism on stjles — are added by the Editor. 

The wood- engravings have been selected from the best 
available sources, and great pains have been taken to 
procure illustrations of each important School. 
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PREFACE. 



II IB no doubt the business of artUts to educate the 
public ia matters of art hy raising the standard of 
taste through their own productions, whether these take 
the form of architecture, ecnlpture, painting, or the in- 
dustrial arts. And it is equally without doubt that public 
opinion reacts, and not always too favoarably, upon art, by 
creating a demand which can but rarely be up to the 
required level of taste and critical knowledge : and this 
must be the case so long as that class of the public which 
possesses the means of enconrsging art remains for the 
most part in a Dogberry- like belief that the appreciation 
of what is excellent in architecture, painting, or sculpture 
" comes by nature." 

To be bom with a love for the arts is doubtless " a gift 
of fortune," which is possibly completely denied to many 
people ; though, however small the natural gift, it can be 
encouraged into the right direction. There are some 
amateurs of art who have acquired in the course of their 
life a critical knowledge of the subject infeiior to none — 
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their strong predilectioaa leading them to devote them- 
selres to it almost as though it were the buaineaa of 
their lives. This class of connoihgeurs, or dilettanti, or 
amateurs, as they are variously called, baa always existed 
in greater or leas numbers wherever there has been any 
cultivation of art : but whereas the patronage of the arts 
was formerly confined to a small class, in the pi'esent 
diiy we have entered upon a new and different phase. 

Within the last few years an interest in art— not un- 
frequently genuine enough — has sprung up, which is very 
widespread, and which is increasing far beyond the circle 
of the few highly cultivated persona who at one time 
constituted the amateur classes. But if thit^ interest is to 
be more than a fashion — distinguishing itself ehiefly in the 
opportunity it affords for quackeiy and advertisement 
among some so-called "art" companies and tradesmen — 
a definite and systematic knowledge of art must be its 
foundation. 

The object of this series of Text-books is to provide that 
such a knowledge should form part of general education ; 
and it would seem hardly necessary to point out the ad- 
vantages to be gained from their use in this direction, did 
we not know of the strange belief alluded to above — ^that 
the appreciation of good or bad in art is a mere matter of 
taste. This belief does not extend to literature, the 
rudiments at least of which, far in excess of what is 
required for reading, writing, and gi-ammar. are taught in 
all our higher schools. It is to be supposed, for instance, 
that the intention in teaching Greek and Latin in our 
public schools goes beyond the mere benefit to be derived 
from subjects requiring regular application ; the knowledge 



thus confened forms at tlie same time & basis of tbe 
etymology of an jraportimt section of modern languages. 
The pupil sm-ely is intended to combine with these 
advantages tbe foundation of a. discriminative taste for 
the higher forms of literature, to the beauties of which 
his mind may be opened through the Study of the best 
classic models. Something of the history of cloBsic litera- 
ture is also supposed to be acquired. Moat boys, on leaving 
school, know at least who Ilomer, jEschylus, Tirgil, and 
Horace were and what they did. They have probably 
learnt also how Virgil's epic is founded on Homei-'a; how 
^aSschylua led the way to Sophocles and Euripides ; they 
have learnt from Horace the varioua forms of versification 
which he used, and whence they were derived, and much 
more of the same Idnd ; in fact, unless more than the 
usual amount of time has been devoted to athletics, they 
come away with a sufficient general acquaintance with fine 
literature to form their taste and to help them to pursue 
the subject in after life if so inclined. 

But it is doubtful whether the large majority of boys 
would not be puzzled by any allusion to the names of 
Phidias or Michelangelo. They may have heaid of 
Kaphael because his cartoons for the Vatican tapeetriea 
are in this country, and they may have seen prints of 
Da Vinci's Last Siipjmr ; but there are very few who 
would come well out of an examination as to any other 
works of these great artists. As regards the rise, pro- 
gress, culmination, and hardly contested decline of the 
various schools of art — Greek, Roman, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Flemish, French, English— for aught that the 
well educated schoolboy knows of their history, it may be 



said that the great men who were the inatrumnita o(9 
change and unproTement might as well have existed inl 
the Eocene period, or in the pltinet Mars, rather than in, 1 
otir own globe, and in timea with whose history he i 
otherwise familiar. 

When the English pablic begins to understand that a I 
knowledge of art i-eqairee just such a [oundation of definite I 
instruction as is given to literature, they will wonder I 
that the subject is still as foreign to the curricolom of 1 
the English schoolboy as if the Greeks of old had been I 
as destitute of art as the barbarous natious of the North ] 
whose languages lie rarely deigns to study, 

A smattering of drawing, it is true, has been at moab. I 
schools within reach of those boys whose natural instinct | 
has led them with more or leis insistence in tlixt direction, 
and this branch of education is becoming every year I 
more general, and is improving in quality ; but unless I 
under very able direction, this tends but little towards | 
tho cultivation of taste. We must have in addition c 
acquaintance with the great works of art that are standards ] 
of style ; such works, that is to say, as have received the ] 
sanction of cultivated men of all times. To have lea 
to draw and paint a little, adds unquestionably a gieat 1 
zest to the pleasure to be derived from pictures ; but tech- 
nical knowledge of this kind, and even groat skill and . 
originality as an artist, may exist in an individual in 
pany with the most absolute indifference to any form of 
art that lies beyond his range of ideas ; and there are many 
cultivated men whose opinion on a work of art is much 
to be preferred to that of many artists. Be this as it 
may, it may safely be admitted (hat an acquaintance with 



the history of art, combined with a good general education, 
is a better preparation for forming a genuine tasto for 
the arts than the very moderate amount of practical akill 
which can be acquired during the ordinary school course. 
Not that this also is not eqiially desirable ; a good system 
of teaching drawing should be found in every school, 
and all boys that are not absolutely incapable should 
learn to draw, but this is for otiier and obvious reasons 
which need not be dwelt on here. Briefly, however, it 
may be said that learning to draw, when once the stage 
of educating the baud alone is passed, tends to open the 
mind to the true aspects of natui-e : whereas the study of 
the history of art should promote a desire for a more 
intimate knowledge of the gi'eat works that have been done 
in past times, and of their authors ; the mind will then 
begin gi-adually to classify and compare such representative 
examples as aro to be found in the numeixius museums 
and picture galleries of the world, and will awaken to the 
beauties of the various styles of art; and thus the taste 
will be formed and the judgment improved, and a sounder 
criticism extended to the productions of the present time. 
lb is only by such means, moreover, that it becomes 
possible to appreciate those sentiments of beauty which, 
struggling through the rigid surroundings of the early and 
undeveloped attempts of an artistic race, distinguish them 
from mere barbarism : appreciation which, to the possessor 
of a cultivated mind, so far compensates for the imperfect 
means o[ expression that the silhouettes of figures on 
an archaic Greek vase lose for him their groteaqueness, 
and foreshadow the beauty which receives its full expres- 
sion in the Panathonaic frieze : and that he can discern, 




in the sober and limited, though digniCed, siraplloity of I 
Giotto'fl groups iu the Arena Chapel, the profound thought I 
and the feeling for the gmndor aspects of nature which J 
are more obrious in the completely deveIope<l firt of the J 
Sistine Chapel and the Stanze of the Yalican. 

It is not too much to affirm that the perception of thJil 
inntinctive sentiment for form and expression which nndep- 1 
lies the immature attempts of primitive art is necessary I 
to the proper understanding of the productions of per-J 
fected genius ; and no one vrho is without it can be said 1 
to have more than a partial and unformed knowledge of I 
the subject, and certainly has but little right to give I 
opinions on the merit of this or that production ; for the J 
whole of a most important and most interesting phase of A 
art— that in which, with as yet imperfect powers of ex- 
pression, the mind is striving with all its energies to give I 
uttiirance to its emotions and its impressions of nature — 
is ft sealed book to him. 

Such investigation as this is one of the proper results i 
of the study of art through its history. 

When we consider the vastness of the subject, it cannob 
be expected that the Text- books which are here presented to 
the public will carry the learner far. Their limited size 
does not admit of their being much more than compilations, 
taking a general survey ; it is but a little learning that 
can be gained from them; bat, if this touch the right chord 
in the pupil's mind, and be acquired, as other subjects are 
acquired in his school course, with method and accuracy, 
it will act as an incentive to him to follow up the sub- 
ject for its own sake, and will afford him that pleasure 
which can only be derived from intelligent appreciation. 



The least tbat the future possessor of a fine house or a 
picture gallery can gat from such studies will be an 
insight into his ignorance concerning thinga which 
surround him, and meet hia eyes at every turn; and if 
his interest in them carry him but little further than the 
acqaisition of a certain number of names and datea by 
heart, the mere fact that be has been taught these may be an 
indication to him of their importance ; and thus hja small 
store of acquired facts may add to his contemplation of pic- 
tures and buildinga that respect which is always attached 
to matters leamt in youth, and perhaps lead him to gaae 
on them with a less vacant eye. In the endless Madonnas 
and Saints in the picture galleries abroad, he will possibly 
discern distinguishing features presenting unexpected 
points of interest ; and he may discover in antique statues 
■ some further subjects of remark than that they commonly 
have broken noses."' To have learnt only that these things 
are worth looking at, may induce him to look at them, and 
perhaps care for them, which is a step towards being careful 
of them for their own sakes, and not for their money value 
only or because their possession conduces to his family 
dignity. This alone will be an enonnous gain, for bow 
many beautiful and priceless works of art bave been suffered 
to go to ruin in our English country-houses, through sheer 
ignorance on the part of their posaessorsj the winter exhibi- 
tions of the Eoyal Academy and of the Groavenor Gallery 
have too clearly shown. 

* Tradition nssigns to the playful einiljeraiice of spirits in an English 
noTileman of the beginning of tliia oantoiy, who had a fancy for collact- 
ing marble noaes, thia rery prevalent form of dnapidation. It is cer- 
tain that many basts and statues wanting this feature are in otherwise 
flan-less condition, so tliat they cannot all have suffered by accident. 
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Bat Bnppoaing a real and int«lligeDt interest in tiM 
hietor; of ancient art to be awakened, what It di&rent 
aspect is given tu the general course of a boy's Bindiee ! For 
nothing hufflanises a people for ns or brings them more 
within the range of our sympathies than an acqaainta 
with their handiwork. Some nations inde«d, such i 
ancient Egyptians, are known only through their art ; 
how intimately we seem to know tbem ! It is hardly ti 
much to say that we may become, through such works a 
Egypt as LepBius's DenkmiiUr, acquainted with 
detail of their domestic life. But putting aside euch o 
as this of the Egyptians — whose climate and habit of t 
cording everything in painting have put us in ezeeptioi 
communication with their daily life — we have only to tJ 
of the way in which history is taught in schools to nnda 
stand what it might become if the schoolboy were givi 
at the same time some knowledge of the art which plaji 
so important a. pai-t in the lives of ancient peoples. 

He would learn that the Greeks of old, when once the<] 
had freed themselves from the fears of foreign invasioi 
had even more respect for pictures and statues than for ti 
triremes and hoplites whose numbers are catalogued for h 
with such useless and wearisome minuteness — although 1 
Greek history, which spares not a detail of their parisliB 
polities, will not give him the faintest hint of it, 

Pericle^* sturabling bjjwk to hisforians, who cannol 
nake up {lieir minds whether he was a patriotic citizenl 
or an ambitious demagogue, will acquire a new, and possi- 
bly a higher, interest for bim, as the patron who called I 
into life the Propyltea and the Parthenon ("which alona 1 
suffice for the glory cf Pericles," eaya a Greek writer) with 



tLeir ruiitcbless scuIptureB and paintings — tliat Parthenon 
whose etfttueB, two hundi'ed yeara ago nearly perfect, now 
present but a few fragments, mutilated torsos, without hands, 
without feet, with hardly a face unbroken, yet suffic'ent in 
their ruio to make us wonder how imperfect humanity ever 
achieved such perfection ; and doubt while we stand before 
them whether the most renowned Italian art of the six- 
teenth century be not separated from them by a gulf as 
wide as that which divides the art of our own time from 
that glorious period of the revival. The Propyliea* again, 
ao daring and mogniGcent in its structure, and sobeaubifu] 
in its detail that the Greek writers invariably give it 
the first place in their accounts, — mentioning it even 
befoi-e the glories of the Parthenon — and which was 
regarded with such envy by the other cities of Greece 
that Epaminondiia was desirous of having it transported 
bodily to Thehest — these are the works of Pericles that will 
shed lustre on his name for ever, and with them will live 
the names of the great artists of whose existence the 
schoolboy has been kept in perfect ignorance. 

Mummius, on the other hand, lives in history as the 
great Poman who finally subdued the degenerate Greeks, 
and reduced their coimtry to a Roman province. In the 
history of art he is held up to execration as having wan' 
tonly razed the beautiful Corinth (more beautiful perhaps 
than Athens) to the ground, and left not one stone of 
her glorious "monuments of fame and strength and art " 



* A buililitig flanked by wi 

t See Beul^'s Aci-opole d'Alhia 
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standing on another, while he brutally aod rough] 
despoiled it of such of its works of art as could I 
carried away.* 

It seeme hardly doubtful, then, that it would be well H 
our future statesmen could have it impressed on them 
their youth, that some meed of the glory which Peric-les h 
received will be their due whenever their eocouragemean 
of the fine arts tempts them to go further thnn the a 
votes which they give with a. grudging hand to the thrM 
museiuna of London — votes which are cut down or withheld 
by whichever party may be in power o 
cuse.t -And it will be well also if our futui-e MummiusMfl 
Hhall have been taught as schoolboys that works of beaaty^ 
and skill have a value in themselves independent of their 4 
market price. The Inws of civilised warfare, it la true, ar« J 
in the present day opposed to the unnecessary destructi<» 
of works of art, or indeed to wanton destructio 
kind ; and English generals, as they are the bravest, i 
ai-e they the most humane, and the first to I: 

* Tliat he saved and sect to Ronis the works of art, is prubkU^ 
Hae purely to a suBliieion of their coiiinieraial value ; for the w 
were put up for sale, nod when ho heard how large a sum had ' 
offered hy Attalus for a celebrated picture of Bocrhua by Ariatidai 
he withdrew it from the sale uid placed it in the Temple of Cera 
The extent of hia appreciation of their beauty may be gathered 1^ 
the fact of hia threatening his soldiers that if they broke any of tl 
Htatues in removing them they wocild hnve to provide new ones. 

■f The vote for the Nutioniil Gallery was withheld for seven (or was 
uiue ?) yeai'a on the ground of a largo purchaae of picturee by the lut>S 
Liberal Government ; and it maa only hy the head of the late Govern- f 
meat making himself peraonally reaponaible to Parliament fur 
unaathorined expenditure during this period of cataleptic siispe 
that the Diicctoc was enabled to obtain certaiu valoable picturMj 
which have lately been ndded to the Gallery, 



on this point ; but these laws have not yet been made 
to apply fully to our dealings with ao-called barbarous 
countries ; a little respect, for instance, for the beautiful 
work of men's hands learnt as a lesson in youth might 
have prevented the truly barbarous demolition and looting 
oE the famous Yuen-min-yuen, the summer palace of the 
Emperors of China. 

Eespect for the work of men's hands— this is indeed 
one of the most desirable lessons that may be learnt from 
the history of art ; and this whether the artificer be 
barbarian or not ; for ve must remember that much of 
what we admii-e has at one time or another been thought 
barbarous. To an architect of the last century the stained 
glass of Salisbui-y Cathedral was only fit to be taken out 
and (it is said) thi'own into the city ditch — not to be re- 
placed by other more worthy, but simply to be destroyed 
as barbarous and offensive to the eye— and the numberless 
gems of Gothic fretvroik in wood and stone that have 
perished, the victims of church wardens' improvements, 
will never, alas I be known. Manifold indeed are the 
ways in which destruction has fallen on the priceless pio- 
ductions of world-famous artists. War, greed, sectarian 
hatred, religious zeal, popular fury, the prurient fanati- 
cism of individuals, natural decay, accident, neglect, re- 
storation, have all had their hand in the destruction of 
works of beauty and skill, which not only can never be 
replaced, but of which the like will never be seen again. 
It is the fate, unluckily, of pictureii, especially when 
painted on walls, to perish under the changes which pro- 
gress makes indispensable; and architectura cannot but 
suffer under the same inevitable law. But sculpture may 



nioi-e easily be pvBperved ; yet of uU Ihe famous st&tnes of 
the most fumous perioil of (!i'eek art, how many remajn 1 
The treasures of art of which Cotistantine deapoiled tlw 
ehrines of Greece and Asia Minor to enrich bis new <nty, — 
treasures which included the most celebrated works i 
Phidias himself, — have perished every one. 

Alaric the Goth, besieged in E! is, —encamped on t 
virgin of war, — destroyed for the value of the metal t 
3,000 broBze statues with which successive victors in Oi 
Games had adorned the inclosures of Olympia. The Pal 
tbeoon with its sculptures, alone, by what would Foem. | 
miracle, — for Athens, like Olympia, was "blasted by i 
baleful presence " • — lived almost unscathed for 2,000 yei 
amidst wars and changes of dynasty, escipiog the aenselM 
ravages of the Roman soldiery. Republican and Tmperia) 
no less than the religious fervour of the early Chrietia 
to perish no longer ago than the reign of our James II. i 
the bomh-shel! of a Venetian battery. 

The burst of religious ardour excited by Savonaro 
induced many of the Florentine artists to bring i 
precious works to be burned, like heretics, at the bonfii 
in the Piazift Granduca, a lamentable act of piety which din 
not save its instigator from a like dreadful fate. Popiil« 
fury destroyed Michelangelo's bronze statue of Julius ITj 
at Bologna two years after it was completed; and 
a vestige remains, not a fragment of a wax model, i 
sketch, to give us the slightest clue to the aspect of c 
of his greatest works — unhappily, one of the few whitd 

* Cililion goe? on to sny, " And, if we ninj use ILis coinpariflnn of A 
con temporary pliilosojilier, AtheBS iteelf ri'Semlili^d the bleeiiins andj 
empty altiii of a Elaughtertd tictim." 



he quite completed. Accident buried hia illustrationa ta 
Dante's Divina Vommedia under the waves o£ the Gulf o( 
Genoa, while funaticiMm burned or cut to pieces his Leda, 
one of the two easel pictures which he painted iu bis life- 
time. And neglect— bow many famous works utterly loaft 
baa it not to answer for ? And restoration ! If the world 
were not awakening to the horrors that have been com- 
mitted in its name, the unique and beautiful Basilica of St. 
Mai'k'a at Venice — left almost intact from the eleventh cen- 
tm'y until to witbin the last five and twenty years — would 
have bad but a poor chance of not being renewed into a 
vulgar and showy semblance of its former gloriea. And 
bow many a celebrated picture is now a wreck, like Leo- 
nardo da Vinci's Last Supper, the leBult of neglect and 
restoration working, like Sin and Deatb, in complete accord, 

Tbe list might of course be extended indelinitely without 
troTible ; but tbe moral to be drawn is undoubtedly this : 
that there is baldly one of the causes of losa enumerated 
above, whose fatal action a spirit of reverence for the arta 
might not have modilied ; for even accident and what la 
called natural decay ai'e generally the result of negUct or 
want of precaution. 

Tbat the foundation for such a apirit exists in the 
preaeiit day is not to be denied ; the interest in discoTering, 
coileoting, and preserving works of art of all kinds is a 
sufficient sign of it ; but if it is to last and to be of real 
service, it must be founded on a knowledge which shall be 
both genuine and liberal. It cannot be denied that in this 
respect, in spite of all tbat is talked and written in 
sincerity or cant on tbe subject of art, we are hardly 
better oil now tban formerly ; a satisfactory knowledge of 
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art will etill be founil only among those who practjae it — 
(a niQch Iniger class nni]oiibt«dly than hitherto) — and with 
ft few earnest lovei b of it, such as have in all times asaistad 
by tlieii- enthusiasm. Outside, the ta.ste, thongh wide- 
spread, 18 desultory, following a fashion ; or, as is too-^ 
frequently the cose, acquired at Bocood-hand from 
writings of enthumasts ; and admirable as tfae!'e are foi 
kindling in healthy minds an ardent love for art t 
beauty, they lend as surely as ignorance itself to a da 
spirit of intolei-ance and iconoclaam : foolish disciples a 
only too apt to make these writings an escnse for indalging; 
in prejudices no leas objectionable than the prejudices of 
sectarianism, for with the love for what is called the "good 
cause" comes easily the hatred an J desire for the deatructioi 
of all which is considered to be opposed to it. 

But there is nothing new in proclaiming the benefits t 
be derived from knowledge, and it would be eaay to fall ii 
traisms and platitudes by extending these observatioiiacl 
The standard of merit in the production of worts of a 
and manufacture cannot be raised solely by the increaseda 
opportunities for study afforded by galleries and museum»fl 
to artisans and others. Immense efforts are made tol 
spread the knowledge of art by these means,* and the.l 
public collections are largely visited by the people, and, I 
to a moderate extent, by the educated classes, as a source \ 
of amusement ; but it is absurd to expect that a mere d&- | 
sultory wandering among cases of pottery and metal-work, 

■ Excellent liandbookB to the Tariniis cIilsscb of industrial a 
puWished for the South Kensington Museum, and are most useful (and J 
tnu«h used} guides to the proper uuderatanding and appreciation of 1 
the objects in tht muHcum. 



or a rapid survey of specimens of painting from every 
school of Europe on an occasional bo'liday, ebould have 
an educational effect^however predisposed to intelligent 
admiration the visitor may be — without some basis for 
discrimination and comparison. Previous instruction is 
indispensable ; and especially from those classes vrho are in 
a position to encourage production have we a right to expect 
sufGcient knowledge to act as a guide to the prodai^ers ; and 
such knowledge as these Text-books are designed to give 
cannot but be of some use in forming taste and counter- 
acting the evils of ignorance : on the other hand, if the 
instruction of the pupil in art cannot be made to in- 
clude all that they are meant to teach, — and it would 
be nothing less than a calamity if the class of instruction 
that has formed the usual course in our public scliools we]« 
to be made subordinate to the teaching of either Art or 
Science — it would at least be possible for him bo acquire 
(IS much as should keep pace with his history lessons ; so 
that while he learns what they teach him about Emperors, 
and Demagogues, and Generals, he may not be uninformed 
concerning those great creations of Art which have lasted 
longer than these heroes or their deeds, and which need 
never decay, but for the passions or indifference of men, 

EdWAED J. POTKTEE, 



Postscript. — In my capacity of editor of these volumes 
I have made considerable additions to Mr, Head's care- 
ful and well-written summary of the History of Classic 
and Italian Painting ; especially to the accounts of the 
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earlier Schools where it was importatit to show the con- 
nection which existed between them, and the means by 
which art spread from one part of Italy to another. The 
lives of certain men of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries have thus been dwelt on at some length, partly 
because they themselves stand out as artists of exceptional 
genius (such was Mantegna), to whom it is advisable to 
diiect the student's attention, and partly because of the 
influence they exercii^ed on other artists and socceedinij^ 
generations. The greater names of the sixteenth century 
can better take care of themselves ; accounts of their life 
and times are easily accessible; and artists of the 
decadence, however brilliant, are of little importance in 
history. In the process of tracing the development of art 
in these earlier centuries it is hardly necessary to say 
that I am greatly indebted to the invaluable volumes of 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle for my brief summaries. 
The criticisms on the style of the various artists, on 
the other hand, are derived from my own notes and 
observation. 

The form in whicL the work is published has naturally 
rendered it impossible to provide many new engravings ; 
but the examples have been selected with great care, so as 
to convey a consistent impression of the characteristics of 
each painter, and to illustrate the progress of the art. 

E. J. P. 
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CLASSIC AND ITALIAN PAINTING. 



PAINTING IN EGYPT. 

ALTHOUGH the art of painting wEta known and 
commonly practised in Egypt and Asia Minor, long 
before even its rudest forms would seem to have existed in 
Greece, it was in Greece that it first attained to a d^reo 
of development which entitles it to rank as a fine art. 

The art of Egypt was in many respects so primitive, and 
BO trammelled by its peculiar formalism, that it belongs 
rather to the domain of archaeology than of aesthetics. 
The specimens of Egyptian painting which remain to na, 
however, are in such abundance that a short account 
of the art as practised by them is necessary, and cannot 
but be interesting, especially as it is probable that the 
Greeks in early times learnt much of their art from the 



In Egypt, painting and sculpture were intimately com- 
bined, and it is supposed by acme that all the sculpture 
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was painted, includiDg the colossal figures, which are 
such a prominent feature of Egyptian art, and that only 
objects in metal remained of their natural hue. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the large statues of their gods 
and kings, and the figures of sphinxes, lionp, and rams, 
which were executed in granite or sienite, were ever 
painted. The beautiful polish which was given with such 
an expenditure of labour to these hard materials (in them- 
selves so beautiful) would seem to be senseless and waste- 
ful if it was afterwards to be concealed with paint; nor 

is it easy to understand how the 

paint would have held to so smooth 
a surface. With these exceptions, 
however, we may say that the 
Egyptians enlivened every work of 
art and manufacture with colour. 
The insides and outsides of their 
houses, of their temples, and of their 
tombs were covered with pictures and 
hieroglyphs. Their furniture was 
either painted or inlaid with coloured 
wood and ivory ; the mummy cases 
and all wooden figures were painted, 
their jewellery was enamelled, their pottery was coloured, 
multitudes of small ornamental objects, with which they 
decorated their houses and their persons, were made of 
porcelain or glass of a beautiful blue, and they had 
moreover the art of making glass of various colours like 
the Venetians. Colour was eveiywhere. 




Fio. 1.— Goddess Hathor. 



It is with their pictures however that we have to deal ; 
these and the hieroglyphs, with which the walls and 
Columns of the temples are universally covered, were first 
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carved in the eundstone in a kind of bas-relief peculiar 
to Egyptiaa monuments, in which, although the pictured 
objects are in relief, they are sunk beneath the flat suifaoe 
of the wall {Fig, 1). The surface was then covered with 
a thin coat of fius stucco, ivhich did not de^-troy the 
delicacy of the Ciirving, 
ftnd on this the p.iinting 
was douii. The subjects 
of these pictures vai-y 
bat little. The most im- 
portant represent the 
victories of the king in 
whose reign the temple 
was built. The king, 
invariably of gigantic 
size, while the other 
figures are generally 
small in proportioi|j 
fights in his chariot c 
on foot, and is see 




ing 






enemies etthi 



with a bow and 
(Fig. 2) or with a battle 
axe, or with a falchio 

Fia 3,— Tbe Sons cr Ktk'u Rmc^Fi^ II. ■ i- < 

' of peculiar shape 

enemy are soattered before him, or fall in heaps undei 
hifl chariot wheels. Thus figuratively he is suppi 
ba peraonally conquering or putting to flight the wholej 
force of the enemy. Where the picture is on a very large I 
aciile (as in those on the front of the immense propylotu I 
to tlio temples), his sons and other officers are seen in theiir I 
chiiriots roujid the border (Fig. 3), fighting, or pursuing the I 
I'lijilLivoa; and various other incidents of the battle ar© | 
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represented. In other parts of these immenie paintiogs 
we see the kirg seated on his throne, or in his chariot, 
receiving the tribute and the chief prisoners ; or his 
officers count before him the hands of the slnin, which 
they have cut off from the bodies, as the tale of their 

Although the treatment of these pictures is purely con- 
ventioniil, and in eorae respects childish, as will presently 
be shown, the figure of the king has frequently (indeed 
always in the good period of art) an energy of action and 
a grandeur of mien which is most imposing; the horses, 
with their sumptuous trappings, are full of life; above 
him Hies the vulture of victory, or the hawk of the god Ra, 
holding the flabella, or the signet-rings, which are the 
insignia, of royalty; his names and titles are emblazoned 
by his side ; and, as this principal group is always on a 
colossal scale, the effect of the whole is impressive, and, 
it may be added, picturesque in the extreme. 

The Egyptian method of representing these scenes is 
peculiar ; they resemble maps rather than pictures, and 
are a combination of plan and what architects call eleva- 
tion ; they resemble, in fact, the maps of London of some 
two hundred years ago, where the streets are drawn in 
plan, but the houses ai-e represented upright, only that in 
the Egyptian scenes there is no perspective ; a manner of 
treatment, which is no doubt eharaoteristic of all early 
paintings, but which with the Egyptians was systematic 
and logical, and never changed through the whole period 
of their history. Thus in the Egyptian battles the figures 
are scattered over the gi'ound as on a map, but they are 
drawn in profile ; when a town on an island in a lake 
has to be pictured, the lake and island are shown precisely 
as we should show them on a map, but the town or castle 
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jy shown in elevation as in an arcliitectural drawing; juatl 
as the old maps of London give the Thames in plan, nhile 
the Bhips and bridges are drawn as in a picture. Egyptian 
paintinga must, in fact, be looked upon as picture-urtJtnj, 
and the pictures are nothing more than enlarged hiero- i 
glypbica. Thia method of combining plan and elevation.^ 
nma through all their art, and when once nnderstoodl 
helps to explain many a puzzle which the absence of ] 
perspective creates ; as in this painting of an altar i 
offerings (Fig. 4), where the altar-tabia is shown aa 
architectural elevation, but the offerings are seen as they . 
would be drawn in plan on the top, not heaped up 
would at firat sight seem to be intended. They also coi 
bined profile and full view in a way which was also, i 
doubt, intentionat and systematii:. Thus, for instance,! 
though their faces are alwaya drawn in profile, they n~m 
presented the full-face view of the eye. A^'ain, as thejr-l 
draw all objects in profile, and could thus show only ooef 
side, they sometimes put into this one view objecta which 1 
would be hidden from sight. In the drawing of the chariot J 
in Fig, 2 the bow-caae and quiver attached to it ate shown ,| 
on the side near the spectator, and this is always the c 
whichever way the chariot be turned, although it is more "I 
than probable that the bow-caae hung on one side of the | 
chariot and the quiver on the other. The artist, moreover, 
as he could not clearly show the two in the same plaee, 
has made them cross each other, which produces a very ' 
picturesque effect. All these devices of arrangement are 
for the purpose of getting as much into the picture as 
possible, and are frequently most ingenious. We effect 
the Slime purpose by means of perspective, a science of 
which the world up to the fifteenth century was ignorant. 
Besides the paintinga relating to the victories of the 
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king, we Had little eUe on the outside walls but ropre- 
eentationa of oSerings to tbe various gods, in whicli the 
king invariably figures ; they are, in fiict, his tbank- 
oSerings for his victorious camptugn. 

One Bubject, fretiuently repeated, repre»^ents the king J 
cutting oS tbe beada of his enemies before a protecting I 
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Symbolic; oach figure symbolises a difiei'ent natioa which 
he has conquered, as may be seen by their facea, which ar© 
each one of a different type and colour. Similar scenes 
and Feligious processions and other ceremonies decorate the 
walls of the porticoes and the interior; the columns and 
even the ceilings were covered with symbolic paintings. 

The paintings in the tombs are of a different character ; 
they aie done " a secco " * on the Hat stucco with which the 
walls are covered, the bas-relief preparation being very rare. 
Eveiy kind of scene of domestic and out-door life, having 
relation to the pursuits and occupations of the deceased in- 
mate of the tomb during his lifetime, are here represented 
in extraordinary profusion. Thanks to the elaborate manner 
in which these paintings are carried out, and to the infinite 
variety of the scenes represented, we know as much of the 
manners and occupations, whether of business or pleasure, 
of the ancient Egyptians as of any country of modern 
times ; much more than of the Greeks or Eomans, or any 
other nations of antiquity. It is unnecessary to dwell 
here on this subject, on which volumes have been written j 
but one chai'acteristic of these tomb paintings deserves 
notice. Although the arrangement of these pictures is 
on the primitive plan of the painted has-reliefa of the 
temples, and although the human figures are always di'awn 
by certain conventional rules, though with more freedom 
of action than in the religious bas-reliefs, the animals and 
birds (Fig. 6), from the very earliest times, are painted with 
a feeling for life and truth of character which shows that 
the Egyptians, if they had not been fettered by rules with 
regard to the human figure, might have developed their 

• A sfcoi mflana thnt the painting 
painting on wet piaster ia CRlled a fres 
have been prautiaeii by the Egyjitinna. 
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nrt to a very high pitch o£ perfection ; although, probublvj 
always withia cet-tain limit«. 

The colours used in these pointings are very simple, bo! 
the effect is frequently very beautiful and haimonioua, &tM 
the tints are of great jiiirity. They had, moreover, t 
sense of decorative composition. Light and shade ol 
there is none; the pictures are piinteJ entirely id I 
tints, generally on a white or yellowish ground. 




As far as the limits inpoeed upon them allowed the^ 
exhibit a great feeling for portraiture ; through the coiKJ 
ventional type we can generally trace an idealised portrait^ 
of the reigning king. The characteristic types of 
various nations with whom they fought — Semitic, 
Seythia.n, or Negro — are strongly and accurately marked^ 1 
We feel everywhere that it was not the want 
power which prevented the development of their art, but j 
what has been called religions prejudice ; more probably I 
it was the determination of the sacerdotal c 
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restrain their artists within the limits of strictly re- 
cording art, from which it might easily wander, if they 
became too enamoured of it for its own sake.* The 
Egyptians worked with the hope of their work lasting 
to eternity — witness their massive temples and their 
mummied bodies — and to them the art of sculpture-painting 
was simply a form of eternally dui'able history. 

E. J. P. 

* The admirable portrait- busts of the early Egyptian dynasties, as 
life-like and as finely modelled as those of the Romans or Florentines, 
prove that sculpture at least had freed itself from barbarism, and 
euggest that it was suddenly checked in its career, and compressed 
within the limits of conventionality by strict regulations imposed 
from without. The earliest painted portrait of which mention is made 
is the portrait of himself which, "according to Herodotus, Amasis, in the 
sixth century B.C., sent as a present to the Greeks of Gyrene. 
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CHAPTER II. 



IINTING IN GREECE. 



OP Asayriftn painting little is known ; a few frAgmente J 
of Willi paintings atiU exist, nnd ti-aces of colonzl 
are occaatoniklly found on the baa reliefs ; hut these remain^ 
are not sufScient to make the subject of gpneval interest. 

In AHia Minor the art must hawe llouriahed from a very 4 
early date. Paiuting, as we underfitand the term, is not I 
mentioned in the Homeric poems, but elaboj-ate embroidery, I 
a thing little removed from it in principle, is several timesV 
referred to : it will suffice to mention the mantle of Helen'i 
weaving described in the 7?iW, iii. 125 — 8. 

i} &e fiiyav l(TTf>v v^ivtl/, 
8iVXa«:a Trnp[/)up<i)tf, nokias SevlirairiTfv aiSKovt 
TpaiiiV B'hncohanav Hoi 'Ajfcilmi' ;fnXKO);iroi™)ii, 



' " A miglity web she woto, 

Of doable woof and brilliant hues ; whereon 
Wos interwoTen many a toilaome strife 
Of Trojan warriors and of biasB-clnil Greelts, 
For lier encountcraJ at tho hands of Mars." — Lurd Derby. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE ART. 13 

Such embroidei'Iea may probably have resemblod, aa pointed 
out by Mr, S. Birtih, the paintings on the archaic Greek 
vases (Fig. 7), where figures and animals are i-epi esented 
in rows between borders one above the other, and the 
ground is spotted over with conventioDal flowers, Pliny 
whose authority on these matters is very slight, has a 
story concerning a picture of the eighth century b.c, a 
battle-piece by Eulai-chus, which, he says, Candaules, King 
of Lydia, purchased for as much gold aa would cover the 
surface of the picture. 

An independent school of Ionian jwinting flourished 
before the conquest of Ionia in tho sixth century D.c, after 
which SamoB became the chief seat of the art. The Greeks 
of Italy and Sicily also attained at this early period to a 
considerable degree of refinement in their painting. 

Concerning the origin of the art in Greece itself, there 
ai-e various graceful legends. Pliny relates the atory of a 
young girl, the daughter of Dibutades, a potter of Sicyon, 
who traced the outline of her lover's shadow, caat by a 
lamp on the wftll, Her father filled in the outline with 
clay, baked it, and produced the first example of the art of 
modelling in relief. To the same, or a similar incident, 
most ancient writers agree to ascribe the invention of 
skiagraphy (miayptupla) or shadow- drawing, the simplest 
and earliest kind of pictorial design. Saurias of Samos, 
who traced his horse's shadow on the giound with his 
speur, is another claimant for the honour of having 
originated this branch of art. It is evident that tales 
like these, even if related on better authority than that 
of late and uncritical writers, would be of little value 
except as specimens of an interesting folk-lore. The arts 
dp uot spring suddenly into being at the summons of an 
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individual ; they grow with the growth of mankind, and 
their beginnings can no moi*e be asgigned to any particular 
occasion than the beginnings of the civiliaation which 
they accompany and express. 

The (TKiay pnfifia or silhouette, the simple shade drawing 
above described, whtm painted in colour, received the name 
of monochroiu {fioyo^iuifinror). 8ueh are the early Greek 
vases of archaic style in which the figures are painted in 
black on a i*ed ground (Fig. 7), with the faces and limbs of 
the female figures sometimes in white. The next step in the 
development of the picture was the monogram (jioyoypdfifwy) 
or outline drawing in which tho interior lines of the figure 
are marked, still without light and shade or any attempt 
at local colour; as in the vuses of the finest period of Greek 
art, about 400 B.C., which have the figures in red on a 
black ground (Fig. 9), the inner markings of the featuresy 
muscles, and draperies being traced in fine lines. Next conies 
an advance of great importance, — the introduction of light 
and shade into the monochrom, by painting in upon each 
other different tints of the same colour. This is a method 
of much more refinement than polychromy — in which a 
variety of colours is introduced, but hardly any attention 
is paid to chiaroscuro,* — of which class of painting the 
beautiful vases of Athens, called " lekythoi '* (Fig. 8), are 
examples. When local colour, and its modifications by the 
laws of light and shade and perspective, are fully under- 
stood, we have reached the final state of what the Greeks 
emphatically called life-painting {Zur/pacpla), 

The earliest names in the history of Greek painting are 
those of artists who practised some of these primitive 
methods before the art had reached its full development. 

* Chiar-oscuro (** clear-obscure ") an Italian word much used in the 
technical language of art, means simply ** light and shade." 
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}£yc:iemun, J)inias, and C'li armadas are mentioned as 
ancient monochroniists ; Piiiloclkm of E^ypt, Telephanes 
of Sicyon, Cleanthkh, Akdices, and Cleopii antes, all of 
Corinth, were early designers of the monogram, Euharus 
of Athens, the most celebrated of the very early painters, 
seems to have introduced a certain amount of chiaroscuro 
into his monochix)m or polychrom drawings, and is said to 
have been the first who pro|)erly distinguished the male 
from the female figure. 

CiMON of Cleonae pushed forward the work of improve- 
ment, and would seem to have surpas^ied all preceding. artists. 
He was more natural in his indications of the muscles and 
veins of the figure and the folds of drapery. He first in- 
troduced foreshortenings (Karaypacim) or perspective views 
of the figure looked at obliquely. Cimon's date cannot 
be determined with certainty, but he probably flourished 
about a century before Folygnotus, that is, in the latter 
part of the sixth century B.C. 

The mention of Polygnotus brings us to the first of those 
great masters who established painting as an independent 
art on a footing equal to the dignity of architecture and of 
sculpture, to which it had hitherto been always in some 
measure subordinate. Polygnotus was a native of the island 
of Thasos, who took up his residence at Athens probably 
in 463 B.C., and received the honour of Athenian citizen- 
ship in reward for his services as an artist. The works 
which obtained him this distinction are conjectured to have 
been a part of the decoration of the temple of Theseus. In 
the Poecile, or Painted Portico (7^ irotKiXri aroa) in the Agora, 
Polygnotus executed a large painting, or series of paintings, 
representing the trial of Ajax by the Greeks for the rape 
of Cassandra. In the temple of the Dioscuri he painted 
the story of the daughters of Leucippus. But the most 
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B f&mouB of a.11 hia works were the pictures representing 

I scenes in the Trojan war and the hiatorj of Odysseus, 

I which he painted in the Lesche, or council chamber, of the 

temple of Apollo at Delphi, These pictures, which, six 

hundred years later, ezcit«d the eDthusiasm of Fausanias, 

were proudly called the Iliad and Odyssey of Polygnotus. 

The superb composition on a celebrated vase at Naples, 

representing the tragic scenes of the night when Troy 

was taken, may possibly he copied or imitated from one of 

, these pictures; this may be seen in the engraving (Fig. 10), 

which shows that the incidenta represented offer poinls of 

close resemblance to the paintings of Polygnotus as they 

are described by Pauaaniaa (x. 25- — 31) ; for instance, — 

" Cassandra sits on the ground holding the wooden image 

of Minerva which she tore from its basis when Ajax drew 

her from her supplications at the altar." Taking into 

account the inaccuracies of a traveller who writes from 

' memory or from hasty notes, and that the painting on 

I the vase may represent only part of the composition, the 

. whole description tallies fairly enough with it to make it 

I not unlikely that we have here a free copy of the picture 

by Polygnotus. 
I Great and rapid as was the advance which the art of 

* painting bad now made, it must not be supposed that per- 

fection had been reached. The painting of Polygnotus 
and the artists of hie time must still have been tram- 
melled by some stilfness and technical crudity, in go far 
as it was treated without backgrounds or perspective. 
in the manner of a bas-relief. His outline, doubtless, pos- 
sessed the ideal simplicity and the severe beauty of the 
marbles of the Parthenon which were derived from con- 
summate knowledge of the human form ; but his painting 
was probably wanting in relief, art not having yet arrived 
at the point of I'endering the roundness and solidity of 
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nature. Fainting, t^e more difficult art, is always later 
iu development than scolpture, and while their great 
contemporary, Phetdias, had achieved a degree of excellence 
which the experience of all succeeding time has decreed 
to be the perfection of the sculptor's art, the painters had 
still much to learn before they could fairly measure their 
strength with Nature. Polygnotus had not the freedom 
and naturalness, for be had not the imitative dexterity, of 
a later age. His style was statuesque, grand, aod, bo lo 
speak, epic ; Aristotle, who makes the often quoted remark, 
that " Polygnotus painted men as better than they are, 
Fftuson worse than they are, and DionysiuB like ordinary 
men," assigns to Polygnotus a position similar to that 
which Homer occupies in poetry. The title of 'HOoypa^os, 
which Aristotle and others apply to him, also indicates 
the lofty and ideal character of hie art. 

The DiONYSius mentioned above in the quotation from 
Aristotle, was a native of Colophon, a contemporary, and 
to some extent an imitator of Polygnotus, but inferior to 
him in grandeur of style and ^Oog. His attention to the 
realities of human character, which Anstotle notices, 
earned him the name of 'Ai'dpuiTroyp&tpoi:, Fainter of 
Mankind. 

Mi(!ON, an Athenian, was another contempoi-ary of Poly- 
gnotus, associated with him in some of bis works. Certain 
pictures in the Poecile were from bis band ; he also assisted 
Panaenus with the great painting of the Battle of Marathon 
in that place, and, it is said, was £iied thirty minae for 
making the barbarians larger than the Greeks. In painting 
the walls of the temple of Theseus Micon bad in his turn 
the assistance of Polygnotus. A picture of bis repre- 
senting Jason and the Argonauts was executed for tho 
temple of the Dioscuri. Mieon was especially celebrated 
for his skill in painting horses. 

c 2 



Padasnvs of Attu-DH, a nephew of tb« gn»t wmlptor < 
Pbeidiu, waa probably by some y«Ars the jonior of Poly- ' 
gDotus and MicoD. Hh AAuisted bin uncle Id the deooraUon ' 
of the temple of Zeati nt Olyoipia. cotoariEig aome of tlie i 
sUtuM and painting numerous picture* within the lempl«. 
The greateat work of Paoaenua wait the Battle of Miu-athon 
in the Poecile, in which he had the assistance of Miooo. 
Pliny remarks, as a proof of the advaoced stage which art 
baa DOW reached, that the artiat introduced into thia 
picture portraits of the generals on both aides ; the 
expresaioD, however, can hardly be taken to mean more 
than that be found it possible to distinguish them without 
resorting to the couunon plan of writing named under the 
principal figures. It in impossible that Panaenus should 
hare seen the generab himself, and quite incredible that 
portraits of them should have already been in existence for 
him to copy. 

In a contest for a prize at the Pythian games, in w^hich 
Panaenus took part, he was d«-feated by one Tihaookas of 
Chalois, whose name is only koown in connection with this 
incident, but who must evidently have been a painter of 
considerable merit. Other contemporaries were Aqa- 
THAKOUS, the inventor of scene- painting ; Pleistaenktus, a 
brother of Pheidias, known only by name ; and Onatah o£ ' 
Aegina, who, though best known as a sculptor, also 
practised painting, and was employed together with 
Polygnotufl, in the temple of Athena at Plataea. 

The next generation witnessed an increasing power of 
dramatic effect and a much closer imitation of nature. 

ApoLLODOBua, of Athens, born in the middle of the fifth 
century, B.C., was the first great master of chiarosouro, ■ 
He seems to have thoroughly mastered what no artist had 
grappled with before, that influence of light and shade in 
graduating the tints of objects in a picture, which constitutes 



what tbe modemR term tojte. He was called, in reference to 
the force of his chiarosonro, the shadow painter, anaypajfio^. 
The language which Pliny nses about him auggests a com- 
parison with Rembrandt ; " neque ante eum tabula uUine 
OHt«nditur, quae UTieat oculos " — " rivets the eyes." 

ApollodoruB was the first who, by the delicacy of bis 
effects, proved the power of the pencil in processes subtler 
than the methods of encaustic were adequate to accom- 
plish. It is related by Plutarch that he naually wrote 
upon his works the line, ^lu/i^o-ertu' tk pSXA/jv ^ (Ufi-^rrerai 
^" it is easier to blame than to imitate." 

The influence which the work of Apollodorus exerci.^ed 
over the great painter who immediately followed him is 
forcibly illustrated by the expression which Pliny makes 
use of in introdncing the latter to his readers. 

Zediis, says Pliny, entered the gates of art, which Apollo- 
dorus had thrown open ; ^nd he tells us moreover that 
ApollodoroB himself complained of being outstripped by 
his yoTinger rival on his own peculiar ground. " Zeiixis." 
ha declared, with not ungenerous pique, " has robhed me 
of my art, and carried it away with him," 

The date of the birth of Zeuxis is not to be determined 
with certainty, but we shall not be far wrong in placing it 
about B.C. 450, Apollodorus having been bom a few years 
earlier. His birth-place was Heracleia, but there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to which of the widely- 
scattered towns that bore that name is to be understood ; 
perhaps the balance of probability, in default of any direct 
evidence of much value, is in favour of the Pontic 
Heracleia, on the shores of the Black Sea. The style of 
Zeuxie was strongly marked with the leading cbaraeter- 
istics of the Asiatic school —its skill in imitation and its 
s beauty, so strongly opposed to the severe idealism 
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of Fol^gDotiu, Luciao remarks, with referenm to thl 
great [dcttire of the CeiUnvrt. of which he givee a charming ' 
ileacription, that Zt'uzin preferred to work on snbjectA 
attractive from their own singularity, rather than to repeat 
the repreaentHtioiu of godii, hemes, and battles, which 
were already hackneyed aod familiHr. This ia hardly true, 
as a general statement ; Zeuzis paiDt«d many well known 
subjects ; and with regard to this very picture of the 
Centawe, it ie, said that he withdrew it from exhibition on 
finding that the people were attracted chiefly oy its novel 
and sensational character, and cared little in oomparison 
for the art it displayed. 

The masterpiece of Zeuxia, as a delineation of fomale 
beauty, was considered to be his Helen in the temple of 
Hera at Croton, It was painted from five maidens, the 
most beautiful to be found in that city, from whose com- 
bined perfections the artist was to extract the essence of 
contiummate loveliness. The motto which he chose for th© 
picture served to express his own opinion of his perform- 
ance. It waa from that well-known passage in the Iliad, 
where the eight of Helen's beauty, as she passes befoi-e 
the Elders of Troy in council at the Scaean gate, makes 
the old men confess that such charms were indeed worth 
even the woe they had caused : — 
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" ' 'Tis no marvel,' one to other said, 
' The valiant Trojana and the well-greaved Greeka 
For haanty anch bs this should long endure 
The toils of war ; for goddess like she seema.' "— LoaD DauBTji 
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that ^hen the pftioter 

latiioD, the latter ea,w, or 
the work. " Take my 



It is related of this picture 
NicomaohuB vieited it with a coo 
affected to see, but little merit i 
eyes," said the artist, "and you 

A Btory of Plinj'g, which must probably have some 
ffiuodation in tact, shows what a high degree of skill had 
now been attained in the imitation of nature. A trial 
of i^kill was arranged between Zeuxis and FairbasiuB. 
Zeiixis bad painted a bunch of gi'apes so naturally that 
birds came and pecked at the picture. He then called upon 
Parrhaaina to remove the curtain which concealed the 
picture he had brought to the contest ; but what he took 
for a curtain was his rival's picture iteeU'. Zexisis imme- 
diately confessed himself defeated, saying, " I have deceived 
the birds, but you have deceived an artist." Another 
time, says Pliny, Zeuxis painted a boy with grapes, which 
again attracted a bird; but this time the artist was dia- 
SBtii<fied, observing that if he had painted the boy as well 
as the grapes, the bird would have been frightened. In 
spite oE these stories it is clear that the mere pwwer of 
deception was rated by the Greeks no higher than it 
deserves ; no author whose critical opinion is worth any- 
thing ever praises a picture for this quality alone. 

A work which especially displayed the great dramatic 
power of Zeuxis was his In/ant Heracles, representing the 
hero strangling the aerpenta in his cradle, in the presence 
of Alcmena and Amphitryon, whose terror was finely 
expressed. His Zetis and his Margyag Bound are men- 
tioned with high praise by Pliny. It is remarkable 
that Fausanias does not speak of Zeuxis at all, and it is 
supposed that his paintings, being exclusively on panels, 
must have all perished, or been dispersed by Ho man 
penquerora before that writer's time; it is impossible to 
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beliove that he would have omitted to deeeribe the works 
of Ko great an artiMt, had he ever Men them. 

Pakkiiamhs. a native of EphemiB, was a younger con- 
tom[)orar}' of Zonxis, and floiiriAhed Id the height of his 
reputation alK)nt 400 n.r. He was oelebrated for the 
cnrrootnesM and )>eanty of hin drawing of the figure^ espe- 
cially tho oxt remit icH. He eHtablished, in fact, a sort of 
canon of pro|M>rtion in drawing, which was accepted bj 
subsequent artintH ; and for this reason Quintilian calls 
him the " le^'isLitor " of art. The softness and sensuality 
of the Asiatic school were characteristic of Parrhasins, 
and thoir presence in his famous picture of Tkeaeus pointed 
the criticism of Kuphranor, who said that the Theseus of 
Parrhasius had been fed upon roses, but his own had been 
fed upon beef. Some of his pictures were lasciviotis in 
their subjects. One of the most celebrated of his works 
was the picture of the Athenian People j in which he seems 
to have essayed the expression of all the various moods of 
character and passion displayed by the many-sided Demos — 
no small task for the painter, whatever machinery of 
symbol and illustration he might employ. 

Parrhasius was fully conscious of his own ezoellenoe, 
assumed an arrogant demeanour and an ostentatious mode 
of life, and made a boast of his luxurious habits, inscribing 
his name on his pictures with the epithet, ' Afipo^latroc, the 
luxurious. He claimed descent from Apollo, and professed 
to have painted Heracles from a knowledge of his form 
granted to him in visions. Having been defeated by 
Timanthes in a contest of painting, for which the subject 
was the strife of Ajax and Odysseus for the arms of 
Achilles, he refused to admit the justice of the decision, 
but complained that Ajax was a second time overcome by 
an unworthy rival. 
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TiMANTHES was probably a native of Cythnos. Hia 
genius was remarkable for the imaginative jiowei- which 
conveyed to the spectator's understanding mach that the 
resources of painting could not directly express,* The 
most celebrated of his works was a picture of the f^acrijice 
of Ipiiigeneia, which has been the subject of an amount 
of criticism and controversy probably unparalleled in the 
history of art, considering that none of the critics had 
seen the picture they so warmly discussed. The artbt 
introduced into the picture the figure of Agamemnon, and 
represented him as hiding his face in his mantle, unable 
to witness his daughter's immolation. Hia leaving the 
father's emotion thus to the spectator's imagination, was 
praised by the ancients as a maater^troke of genius, though 
few seem to have given the painter credit for a higher 
intention than to evade a task for which he found his 
powers inadequate. If this were the artist's true motive, 
there would be good reason to challenge the opinion of his 
admirers; but a modern critic can hardly believe that a 
truly great ai-tist could adopt such a device merely to 
relieve himself from additional labour. Timanthes had a 
better reason for what he did than mere incapacity to do 
otherwise; the figure of Agamemnon was not the chief 
figure in the picture, nor was his attitude the chief incident 
in its composition ; the artist probably had no other 
thought than to paint Agamemnon as he must have ap- 
peared, and the question ia well dismissed with the sensible 
remark of Fuseli, that " neither height, nor depth, but 
propriety of expression was his aim." A fresco discovered 
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Frttco, in thi Hmie af the Tmyic Peel, Pompeii 
(Supposed to be after TimsDUies, ) 
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at Pompeii in the House of the Tragic Poet, thoogfa not 

in itself a work of verj' high merit, has interest as show- 
ing the traditional treatment of this subject, and may 
even repeat in an imperfect form the conipOKitioQ of 
TimantheH (Fig. 11). 

Pliny mentiona with high praise a picture by Timanthes 
of a Sleeping Cyclops ; it was painted on a very small 
panel, end the artist conveyed the impression of the giant's 
huge bulk by the insertion of some tiny Satyrs, measuring 
his thumb with a thyrsus. 

EuPOMPua of Sicyon — although scarcely anything is 
known of his life, and only one of his works, a victor in the 
games bearing a palm, is mentioned — was an artist of great 
fame and inQuence, and the founder of a new school of 
painting. There existed alre^y the Greek and the Asiatic 
schools ; from the time of Eupompus a thii-d, the Sicyonian, 
was added, and the three were henceforth distinguished as 
the Attic, Ionic, and Sicyonian schools. The watchword 
of the new school was individuality, a i-evolt against the 
generalism and formality of the school of Polygnotus. 
Their maxim was expressed in the advice givrn by Eupom- 
pns to the sculptor Lysippus, who ai^Iced him which of his 
predecessors he ought to take as a model — " Nature her- 
self is to be imitated, and not an artist." 

One of the pupiJa of Eupompus was Pamphh-us of Am- 
phipoHs, who flonrished from about B.C. 390 to 350, and 
did more than any other artist for the growth and estab- 
lishment of the Fchool of art with the rise of which his 
master's name was concpcted. Althongh the works of 
Pamphilus were highly esteemed he won his chief fame as 
a teacher and a theorist. He insisted that tin acquaintance 
with every kind of knowledge was neeefrsary to form a 
perfect artist ; and similarly that a knowledge of practical 
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art wn« an iDdispetmbl* part of erary man's right edn 
tion. Pumpbilua wm in fact the fint to prwuih tha t 
of " t'lilturu " tlmt we bear so much of al> tbe prM>ent d*^, 
and tba influeDra of bis idea* on general as well ah on t«ch- 
nical education was considerable. His pnpila. among whom 
were Apelles and Melantbius. went tbroiigii a conrtie of 
instruction which lasted ten years, and for which the fee 
was a talent (about 350/.). Pnniphilus made mnch ose 
of arithmetic and geometry in their applications to art, 
probably by elaborating the theory of proportion, in 
representing tbe human form in various positions. 

NicoHAcnus of Tbebes, who Houriahed about tbe middle 
of the foui-tb century bc, was famous for the ease and 
rapidity of his work. He appears to have been the victim 
of circumBtancBB which prevented bis attaining a success 
in life equal to his posthumous fame. 

Abisteides, a brother and pupil of Nioomachus, was 
celebrated ax a painter of character and expression. Some 
of his paintingn fetched remarkably high prices. A battle- 
piece painted for Muason, tyrant of Klatea, was paid for 
at tbe rate of ten minae a figure ; and as the pictui-e con- 
tained a hundred figures the price wag over 4,000/. It ia 
said that, long after the artist's death, Attalua, King of 
Pergamus, paid the enormous sum of one hundred talents 
(about 25,000/.) for one of his pictures. 

ApEi.LEa, who flourished between 350 and 300 b.c, ib 
allowed by all ancient authors to stand in the fii'st. place 
among Greek painters. He was a native, probably, of 
Colophon, and studied fii'st at Ephesus, and afterwards 
under PamphiluH at Amphipolis. At an advanced period 
of hia career he went to Sicyon, and placed himself for a 
time under the tuition of his old fellow-pupil Melanthiua, 
in order to combine the excellences of the Sicyi 
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with the mastery he had attained over the Tonic style of 
art. The modesty displayed in this proceediog w&s alw&ys 
characteriatic of Apelles, and was apparently free from any 
taiut of affectation. He had a generous appreciation of the 
merits of contemporary artists, and was always ready to 
point out the qualities in which he considered any one 
superior to himself ; while in one particular he claimed to 
be himself supreme over all rivals, and the consent of the 
critics allows his opinion to be just. This was a quality 
somewhat vaguely spoken of as x''/"Cr veniiBtas, or " grace," 
meaning probably the unity and perfect balance of his 
powers^that fine quality of the greatest artists by which, 
knowing exactly what is to be done, and having every 
faculty under complete control, they arrive without hurry 
or hesitation at the desired result. The end once reached, 
Apelles had little faith in retouching ; he held, and with 
reason, that many pictures may be spoiled by over careful 
corrections ; and he blamed Protogenes chieily for this 
fault, that he did not know when to leave his pictures 

It was a constant rule of Apelles to let no day paea, 
however much he might be occupied with other business, 
without devoting some time to the practice of his art, a 
rule which from his usage passed into a proverb — -Nulla 
dies sine linen. Another popular saying originated from 
the great artist's rebuke to a presumptuous critic. A 
cobbler who came with the crowd to see one of bis pictures 
pointed out a mistake in the drawing of a pan* of sandals. 
Apelles corrected the mistake, and the cobbler, elated, on 
his next visit took a higher flight, and ventured to criticise 
the drawing of the leg; but Apelles bade "the cobbler 
stick to his last " — ne supra erepidam autor judical. 

Apelles spent a great part of his life at the Ooort of 
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M>w«don, where h« was high in favour both with Philip 
and Alexander. He paioted matt; portraits of both moo- 
arcbs. After the de.ith of Alexander Apellee travelled in 
Asia Minor, and it was probably at this time that the visit 
to Frotogenen at Rbodee took place, concerntng which 
Fliny t'elut«K a very woU-ltDown and ill understood anec- 
dote, to the following effect. Apellea came to the studio 
when Pi'otogenes van abnent, and refuxing to leave hit 
name with the servant, dipped a bruEh in oolour, and draw 
a line of exceeding finene^H upon a prepared piiuel which 
stood on thii eanel. When Protogenea returned and saw 
what hod been done he exclaimed at once that Apellee had 
been there ; then, taking a different colour, he drew a etill 
finer line upon the first, and left directions that it shoald 
be shown to Apelles when he came again. When this 
wa^ done, Apelles drew with a third colour a third line 
upon the other two, so delicately that vo room was left for 
further retinement, and Protogenea, on returning a^ain, 
had to conFess himself beaten.* 

Pliny proceeds to aay that this panel, containing nothing 

■ Pliny relates the storj in the following words : — " Protogewa . . , 
Rhodi viMbal : quo cvm Apdla adnamganet, avulus eognosecndi opera 
g'lM, fama ianlum nii cognili, eontiKiio officinam jietiit. Aberat ipst, 
ted tabiilam amplat tnagTiitridiiiU in mackina aptatam pidtirat una 
caslodiebal anta. Hoicforit UK Pmlogenem rapondU, i7Utm-gavitqut, 
a qtui gaaemtam dieeret, Ab hoc, inquU Aptltia : arrepliignie penieitle 
■ Kneom ex colore diixit mmmJU UnuilalU per taiulam. Rev&rao Pro- 
iogeni, guae gesla entTil aiaa inditavit, FeruHl uTlifiam prntinaa eoH- 
Umptata aublililaU dixiMc ApelUm renitse : twn cadert in aliutn tarn. 
aiaolwltim vput. Iptvmqve alio colore Ujntiorem lineam in ipsa ilia 
(othera reiui pfnicillo) duxisae, oi>ev,iiUmq>it praecepism, si rediaset 
ille, aaUnderel, adjiaretque huM tste qiwm quaererel : acque ita toenSL 
Btvaiilw enim ApelUs, aed vinei erdbaceru terUe colore lineat tteitit, 
KtUlti/m reUnqucTU ampliut lublitilaii locum. At Prologenfi rtdtim j« 
eon/etnuinporlttmdeiiolavit ho^ileniq«at:rmu."—Si3l.Nai., xxjir. S6. 
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but the three lines " cuum effiigientes," vas preserved in 
the palace of tbe CaesarR at Rome, and was more admired 
thdn the greatest nia^terpiecee of the gallery. The chief 
difficulty is to undeistand what ia meant by the woid 
linea, as used in the story. The first explanation which 
suggests iti«elf is that they were plain straight lines, one 
within and upon the other, the second longitudinally 
bisecting the lirst, &nd the third the second ; but seeing 
that the first line was already so finely drawn as to excite 
admiration, the feat of superimposing a second and a thii-d 
would be a simple impossibility. It has been suggested 
with more probability that the first drawing of Apelloa waa 
an outline of a face or some part of the bumau form, such 
as were much practised by artists who, like him, prided 
themselves on accuracy of dj'awing ; that Protogenea 
cupped it by a more perfect outline of the same figure, 
crossint^ and recrossing the first line in a way that might 

I be described by Pliny's words in ipga ilia; and that Apelles 

lastly drew over both the previous sketches one which 
conformed to the ideal of beauty or correctness so that it 
could not possibly be excelled — the three outlines in dif- 
ferent colours lying one over the other just ns the line 
which finally satisfies a student may overlie a first and 
second attempt which he has rubbed out. 

Of the woiks of Apelles the most admired was the 
Ventis Anadiiomene, representing the goddess lising from 
the sea, with the waterdi'ops falling like a transparent veil 
around her. His fineiit portrait was thut of Alexander, 
grasping the thunderbolt of Zeus, which was known as '() 
Kepnui'ii^ifiot, the Thunder bearer. An equestrian portrait 
of Antigonus, kin^ of Asia, was much admired ; it woa 
painted in profile, to conceal the disfigurement of the 

l^^^^ng, who had lost an eye. Many other paintings are 
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meDtiooed. Apelle« wrote several workii c 
part of his wrilinga ha^ been preuerved. 

Pbutikjengs wiu) & native of Camirua, but lived during 
tbe whole of bis working life at Rhodes, only once quitting 
that city on a visit to Athene. His fame among his 
fellow- citizens was by no means equal to his merits, and he 
remained oiimp^initively obscure until tbe visit of Apelles 
enlightened tbem as to his quality. A|iellea lastitDtly 
recognised the unsuspected greatuesa of hts host's powers, 
and offered the high price of lifty taleutti each fur all hia 
pictures, proclaiming that he could sell them again at a 
profit, as his own. Tbe Rhodians then first understood the 
value of what they had nearly lost, and paid a »till higher 
price to keep these treasures of art in their own city. 
When Demetrius Poliorcetes was besieging Rhodes, in B.C. 
305, he commanded that the quarter of the city which con- 
tained the picture of lalygus should be spared, leat the 
masterpiece might be injured in the attack ; 
showed the greatest courtesy to the artist, who had ooid 
tinned to reside outside tbe walls, confident, . 
that the war was against tbe Hbodians, and not agalni 
the arts. 

This picture of lalijius was considered to be the great 
work of Frotogenes ; he devoted seven years to its ezeoi 
tion, finishing and correcting, as his wont was, with t^ 
most careful minuteness. This excessive elaborati 
especially chai-acteristic of his style, was the only point im 
which Apellea found fault with him. Another picture of S 
Reeling Satyr, painted during the siege, was ranked nea 
in merit to the ludymLs. A partridge, introduced into thi 
picture, was painted so natumlly that some live partridg) 
on being placed before it gave signs of recognitio: 
Frotogenes, perceiving that admiration of this feat 
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From the Houae of the r,-wjlc I'ott, at Foii'peii. 

(Supposed to bo from a Greek painting.) 
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ilttuioD blinded tlie epectatora to the higher excelleiMa of 
the picture, obliterated the figure of the bird. There wae 
a celebi-ated picture by Protogenes in the Propjlaea of the 
Acropolis nt Athens, of the sacred ships Paratut and 
Ammonias. Other works are eQumentt«d by Piiny, bot 
owing to the amount of time which the artist devoted to 
each, the total number of his pictures was but small. He 
also executed several statues in bronze. 

Pausias of Sicyon, a pupil of Piunphilus, painted chiefiy 
in encaustic, and in th&t department of ai't was unsor- 
passed among the artists of this period. He frequently 
painted small pnnel pictures of boys ; and on one oocaaioii, 
being challenged to show his speed, finished a picture of 
this kind in one day, which was celebrated under the name 
of 'H^tpijiTiiif, the Day'% Wwh^ 

ErPH&ANOB, a native of the Isthmus of Corinth, bat 
resident in Athens, obtained equal fame In sculpture and 
painting. In his pictures of heroes he.deviated from, the 
ordinary canon of proportion, and gave dignity to the 
figure by making the head and limbs rather large in pro- 
portion to the rest of the body ; it was probably to this 
peculiarity of style that he referred in his criticism, above 
quoted, on the Thtseat of Parrhaaias. 

NiciAS of Athens was a pupil of Euphi-anor'a pnpil 
Antidotua. Ke painted generally in encaustic, and -was 
celebrated for his chiaroscuro, and for his painting of the 
female figure. In his youth he was employed to paint the 
maj-ble statues of Prasiteles, who set the highest value on 
his aid. ^N'icias used to insist on the importance of chooeing 
Bubject.s worthy of the dignity of art, and considered action 
and signifieance in a painting as necessai-yas in a play or a 
poem — a right and much needed protest against the growing 
taste for pretty trivialities which not long afterwards 




debased Greek tirt, in tlie hunds of tbe rhopogritpherij, to 
the level of the pettiest Dutcii jeiire- painting. 

Atheniom of MaroDeia was an encaustic painter who 
much resembled Nicias in style, and in eome respects 
excelled him. He would UDdoubtedly have attained the 
highest eminence, had he not died before the full maturity 
of his powers. Among the other distinguished painters 
who flourished before the decline of ai-t eet in with the 
third centurj' B.C., were Philochares, a brother of the 
orator Aeachinea ; Ascleimodorus of Athens, who, in the 
quality' vaguely indicaled by the term "symmetry,'' was 
confessed to have even surpassed Apelles : EcHiON, who is 
supposed by some to have painted the original from which 
the wellknown Aldobrandini Marriage was copied : and 
Theok of Samos, whose love of fantastic and sensational 
elfect would incline us to rank him among the harbingers 
of the decline. 

The style which now came into fashion, and commanded 
more popularity than any higher kind of art, has bt^en 
called rhopography,* from the word iiCnr<i^, meaning toys or 
trifles. Grotesque interiors, quaint sketches of animals, 
dower and fruit pieces, and still life generally, seem to 
have come under this denomination, Hhopography was in 
fact exactly what we are familiar with in Uie modern Dutch 
school. Works of this kind by favourite artists fetched 
great prices, but high and serious art was unsaleable, 
although it was the fashion to profess much admiration 
and to give vast sums for works bearing the names of the 
gi'eabold masters. The small Pompeian paintings of still 
iite probably afiord a tolerable representation of the style 
of these Greek paintings (Fig. 13). 

■ SometimeB, lint less correctly, termed rkypaTograpky, and derived 
from 'pvTxfis meauiDf! (oio or iiuan. 
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Tlie most emineat of tbe riwpogntplwn wm Ptbbcob, 
who lived just after tbe time of Alexander. AariPRiLtn 
i>f Egjpt. a contempom-)- of Apelle*, hftd previooBlj 




painted, though not exolnsively, in this stjle. The n 

of several painters sie mentioned who still laboQi«d to 

keep up the traditions of the golden age, bat they did not 
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ivceive sufficient encoumgemetit to enable them to revive 
the departed greatness of the previous century. The 
lirmeat stand was made by the school at Sicyon, which down 
to the middle of the third century was still striving to 
uphold the dignity and purity of iirt. As the ascendency 
of Home increased, her wealth attracted much of the best 
artistic talent of Gi^eece ; and when the subjugation of 
Gi'eece wivs complete, the Roman conquerors spared few of 
the art treasures of the country from their wholesale 
spoliations. The perfect art of painting perished with the 
generation of Apelles — not to be known again until, eighteen 
conturies later, came its new birth in mediaeval Italy. 

The style of Greek art may be sufticieotly understood 
from the remains we possess of ancient painting of a later 
iige, especially tbose discovered at Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii {Fig. li'). Many of these are doubtless i-epetitions of 
celebrated works, though of course vastly inferior in point 
of execution. The Greek vases also, in which certain sab- 
jects are repeated with the same treatment over and over 
again, probably as mentioned above in connection with 
the works of Polygnotus —give us reminiscences of many a 
well known and favourite picture. Painticgs have been 
found in houses excavated at Home, which no doubt are 
executed in tiie Greek style, and which are remarkable for 
truth of effect, and light and shade, proving that the best 
Greek painters in no way fell short of ua in their rendering 
of subtle gradations of tone and colour. Perspective they 
never understood, although tbey occasionally came very 
near it by eye ; strangely enough they never quite hit 
on the simple law which directs that all parallel lines in 
perspective converge to one point on the horizon. 

It is, nevertheless, apparent that some glimmering of this 
truth had reached them, for in the one of the paintings 
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just referred to (that in the Palaoe of Tiberius),* and in 
others at Pompeii, some of the more obriona leading lines an 
drawn to a point in the centra of the picture ; bat iritlioai 
any consistent scheme ; for they were evidently unable to 
determine the position of the horizon. There is no reason 
to suppose that tho painters of the best period of Greek 
art had any better knowledge of the rules of p erspective 
tlian we tind in these later works ; for the laws once 
known were not likely to be lost. With this ezoeption 
their painting was in all probability as perfect in its kind 
as the finest works of their sculpture which have been pre> 
sensed to us ; in qualities of colour, light and shade, and 
expression in gesture and face, it could hardly have fallen 
short of the best work of the Italian Renaissanoe; while 
in beauty of form and composition it may have 
superior to anything that we know. We may i 
however, that certain figureji by Michelangelo, notably the 
Adam and other of the nude figures in the vault of the 
Sistine, although dissimilar in stylo, are not far from the 
perfection of Greek painting. 

* An excellent copy of this paintin<r is in the Soath Kensington 
Museum. It was presented, with some other copies of aatiqua 
decorations, })y the late Emperor of the French. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ROMAN PAINTING ^ THE " DAfiK AGES " — POMPEII AND 

HEBCULANEUM — ByzANTIMK PAISTINQ EARLY 

CHRISTIAN ART — MOSAICS. 



ROME plays only a secondary pait in the history of 
any branch of the fine art^. Neai'ly all that was 
noteworthy in her achievoraenta in painting, Kculpture, and 
even architecture, was derived from Greek sources ; and 
onlifee her literature, which owed nearly as much of its 
original inspiration to Greek models, Roman art never 
acquired a proper force and individuality of its own. 
No master of the manual arts ever arose to justify -a 
boast like that of the poet, who subdued Aeolian song to 
the measures of Italy. 

The art of painting in its rude and early forms seems to 
have been general in Italy, especially among the colonies 
of Magna Graecia, and in Etruria. Etruscan art was in- 
fluenced to a considerable extent both by Egypt and 
Greece, but it never advanced, so far as we know, beyond 
a flat polychromatic treatment. The earliest Eoman 
painting of which we have any historical record was exe- 
cuted fay C, Fabius Pictor, a member of the'-famous Gens 
Fabia, about SOU B.C. ; the surname of Pictor, which he 
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wiis the tii>t to bear, was given to him on aoooont of 
work, n wall-painting in the temple of Seine, probebly 
representing a Roman victory over the Semnites. It 
riestrojeil by fire in the reign of the Elmperor 
The tragic poet Pacuvius cultivated art sh well as litevm- 
tare, and painted works which were much admired, in 
the temple of Hercules, about 180 d.c. After his time 
the art fell into disrepute among Romans of the higher 
class, and. with few exceptions, was abandoned to slaveii 
and foreigners. 

The fall of Corinth in I4*i iw. completed the subjection 
of Greece, and what the fallen race could still muster off 
art was summoned to minister to the luxury of the con- 
querors. Greece was stiipped of her pictures and lier 
statues, and Greek artists flocked to enrich themselves faj 
the liberal patronage of the wealthy Romans. They were 
chietly employed in the decoration of houses and in portrait 
painting. A painter of the time of Augustus, whose name 
cannot be discovered with certainty from the MSS., bot is 
commonly given as Marcus Ludius, was a favourite deoo- 
rator. He painted landscapes with figures engaged in 
various pursuits, according to the taste of his employer. 
Many of the great men of this epoch were profuse in their 
patronage of art, and enormous sums were given for the 
works of the great masters of Greece. Such painters as 
attempted a higher sort of art than that of the house- 
painters had no reason to complain of want of encourage- 
ment, but with the exception of two or three men, still 
(t reeks, it is impossible to mention the name after the 
conquest of Greece, of any eminent painter of the ancient 
world. About 100 b.c. Timomachus of Byzantium obtained 
woll -deserved fame for heroic paintings almost worthy of 
%\\^ golden age ; two of his most celebrated pictures were 
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booght by Juliiu Ctesu-. Two hundred fwrs later, about 
the time of Hadrian, lived Aetios', one of whose pictures, 

repreeenting the itarriage. o/ Alexander and Soxana, is 
described by Lucian. The nnme of A LEXANoaoa, an 
Athenian, in preserved on an exquisite little picture on 
marble, found at Heroulaneum, and representing a group 
of maidenx playing nt knuckle- bonea. 

From the time of Augustus to tlmt of Diocletian, that is, 
about the first three centuries of the Christian era, was the 
period during which true Roman art, such as it was, chieSy 
Sourished. Still Roman art, even at its best period, Fur- 
nishes the name of no painter worthy to be placed beside 
the least distinguitiheil among the Greek musters we have 
enumerated. Portrait painting engrossed the energies of 
the mast capable artists, and with this exception there waa 
no demand for anything higher than decorative and scene 
painting. Portraits were indeed produced in great abund- 
ance ; pictures or .statues of eminent men were multiplied 
in public places and private collections ; and portrait 
painters in this epoch are mentioned for the first time as 
a distinct class of artists. 

It may be said that the establishment of the Eastern 
Empire at Constantinople (330 a.d.) marks the extinction 
of ancient art. From this time art is controlled by a new 
influence — that of Christianity. But before we enter on 
this subject, we must not omit to mention the remains of 
ancient painting preserved to us by the catastrophe of Her- 
culaneum and PompeiL They consist of mural paintings in 
distemper and mosaics * (Fig. 15), none of them of the first 
order of excellence, but possessing merits which — when it is 
sidered that these are the decomtions of private houses 
• The niOBaicB occur both on tlie walla ami on tlie fionra. 
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in & provincial town, and of an age when critics universaUy 
lamented the deep decline of art — prove in a striking 
manner what must have been the excellence of these older 
worka which became famoaa throughoat the world as 




unapproachable masterpieces. The wall faintings (Fig. 14) 
are not confined to merely decorative designs, but include 
many ambitious and elaborate pictures of historical and 
mythological fubjects. Pompeii also contains the most 
intfreating of the man}' ancient mosaics which have been 
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the Battle uj laa-m (Fig. 16) in the Houee of 
the Faun. The composition of this moaaic it< exceediDgly 
fine, and it is thought to be a copy of eome great work of 
a preceding age. A series o\ paintings representing scenes 
from the tife of Adonis, discovei-ed in some ruins near the 
baths of Titus, excel any in Fompeii, and are perhaps 
the finest existing relics of ancient painting. 

The earliest remains of Christian art, in style as well as 
in time belonging rather to the era of paganism, are the 
piiintinga in the catacombs of Rome, the subterranean 
hiding-places where the Christians of the hrst three cen- 
turies found refuge from heathen persecution. The most 
a,Dcient and the best of these paintings are those in the 
catacombs on the Via Appia, dedicated to Saint Calixtus ; 
they were probably executed during the reign of Alexander 
Severus (a.d. 222-235). Painted by men whose religion 
was a secret, a thing apart from their daily life, and whose 
Didinary employment was probably to illustrate in Roman 
bouses the populai' and conventional subjects of Roman 
art, these pictures naturally display little or nothing of the 
peculiarities of ideal and symbolism which distinguish the 
later Christian art. In type and imagery as well as in 
style they bear the mark of pagan intluenceB. The example 
we give from the frescoes of Saint Calixtus (Fig, 17) is an 
illustration of this, the central group typifying the power 
of Christianity to subdue the beaj-ts of men by the 
favourite symbol of Orpheus attracting the wild beasts 
with his lyre,* 

" It may sjvp tlio [■eader aome perpleiity to mention that the gronji 
Lu thi! right-hand upper compartmaat of the border repreeentB thu 
Ra.iga\^ of LarjirM. The subject is several times repeated in the cota- 
comba, the general compositioti being always tlie aame. The three 
Ggures in the other compartmenta are eaaily recognisubls as Mosee, 
David, and Daniel. 
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A great change in style is to be nsted after the estab- 
lishment ol Ghriatia&ity as the religion of the State, when 





Christian art was called forth from its hiding-places among 

the tombs, and set to adorn its own temples freely in its 

Q way. In the mosaics of the basilicas, which, with 

manuscript illuminations and some rare wall-paintings 
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and pictures on |)aDel, ncarcely carrying on the traditions 
of the ait,^ coiiatttiite the sole temains of this period 
— uud foriu the connecting link between antique art 
and the revival of jMiinting in the thirteenth century — we 
may observe a transition taking place from pagan tradi- 
tions to the new ideal. The earliest Christian mcMaics 
in llouiu date frooi the fourth century, and show little if 
any departure from the familiar decorative style of ancient 
art Those of the tifth century in the baptistery of the 
cathedral at llavenna, and even the examples, widely 
different in style, of the same period in Santa Maria 
Maggiore at Rome, reveal the same induenoe though in a 
weaker form. But in the important designs of the church 
of S. Paolo fuori le Mura, executed later in the eamfl 
century, the induence is hardly felt ; the Christian artist 
has learned the language of his new inspiration* The siztfa 
century produced the tinest examples of this art' in ancient 
Christian Home, the mosaics of the church of Saints Cosnui 
and Damiano. Equally celebrated aie the works in Sao 
Yitale at Eavenna, executed a few years later ; they include, 
besides fine representations of religious subjects of the 
ordinary type, two famous and very lemarkable oeremonia] 
pictures of the Emperor Justinian (Fig. 19) and Blmpresfl 
Theodora accompanied by groups of attendants, bringing 
gifts for the church. 

Of the miniature painting with which the luxury or the 
reverence of the age adorned the manuscripts of important 
workSf the Vatican library preserves two exquisite ezampleg^ 
a Book of Joshua^ and a Virgil. The Book of Joshua is a 

* Copies of some paintings of this dead period of art, which wen 
discovered about fifteen years ago in the ancient church of St. 
Clemente at Rome, may be seen at the South Kensington Museum - 
where are also many reproductions and copies of the best mosaics. 



large parchmecit roll covered with finely conceived BCenes 
from the sabred history, which, though siotually belonging 
to the seventh or eighth centary, undoubtedly borrows its 
composition from Eome earlier work of the be^t time. The 
Virgil is an original work of the fourth or fifth century, 
and ia in many pointo of execution supei'ior to the other, 
but must be considered inferior in composition. 




Among other examples of approximately the eame date 
as the Vatican Virgil may bo mentioned, a Book of Geneaii 
at Vienna, and the fragments of a manuscript Homer at 

Meanwhile the Bysantine school of art had been grow- 
ing into importance as a style apart from that of Italy : 
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a atylo which reached its maturity precisely at the period 
when Italian art had sunk to its lowest leyel of decadence. 
By the seventh century the flood of nonhern barbarism 
had almost overwhelmed Italian civilization, and the art 
of Christian Rome was pi-actically extinct. The art which 
was kept alive in the more peaceful atmospheie of Con- 
fetimtinople was a product of Chriatianity engrafted in a 
dim reminiscence of the old Greek perfection. At first 
not without qualities of beauty and grandeur, this style 
gradually grew utterly rigid and lifeless under the hard 
ooBveotionality that oppressed the ai-tist. Direct appeal 
to nature' was unknown ; an artist selected hia model, 
traced it, learned every detail by heart, and multiplied 
hia mechanical copies whei'ever a representation of its 
subject was demanded. In all its most precious and subtle 
qualitieseach successive i-eproduction inevitably deteriorated 
a step further from the original example, The same causes 
however, which prevented the improvement of the style, 
saved it from estinction. An art for the most part 
mechanical was easily taught, and its plainly marked 
characteristics were not easily lost in passing from hand to 
hand and from country to country. From the monasteries 
of Constantinople, Tbessalonica, and Mount Athoa, Greek 
artists and teachers passed into all the provinces of 
Southern Europe. 

At the beginning of the ninth century, the mosaics of 
Santa Praxedes in Home show how completely the artists of 
Italy were dependent on their Eastern instiuctora. But 
of ail Italian remains, those of Venice are the best repre- 
sentatives of the Byzantine school. Venice grew up, at 
fir.st under the protection of, and afterwards in close and 
continual intercourse with Byzantium, in entire seclusion 
from the turmoils which distracted the rest of Italy. 
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The commercial prosperity of the city was alio pecaliarly 
favourable to the growth of an art which depends for 
much of its effect on sumptuousness of material. 

Perhaps the most splendid existing remains of Byzan- 
tine mosaic are the decorations of the wonderful chiiroh 
of St. Mark ; or rather (since these include works of 
every epoch and every style from the tenth to the seven- 
teenth century) those of them which date from the tenth 
or eleventh century. The wealth of the city was freely 
lavished to make this Basilica a worthy resting-place 
for the body of the Evangelist, brought from Alexandria 
to Venice in the year 976 ; and the results go far to console 
us for the ravages which time and war have committed 
on the gorgeous edifices of Byzantium. Here alone (to 
quote the words of Dr. Kugler) do we obtain any idea 
of the wealth of mosaics which existed in the state 
buildings of ancient Constantinople. As we advance fronoL 
this period, signs of the approaching revival in Italian 
art become manifest. In the vestibule of Saint Mark's 
itself are mosaics, dating probably from the twelfth cen- 
tury, showing a boldness and power of conception, which 
in the midst of Byzantine formalism and Western rudeness 
stamp the unknown artist as a true and original genius. 
His work heralded the new era. In the thirbeenth century 
we emerge from the millennium of obscurity, and the pro- 
gress of Art can again be traced by the lives and works of 
her most famous followers. 




CHAPTER IV. 



THE RENAISSANCE. 



BCHOOLa OF THE THIETEKNTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES.. 



THE awakening of art in Italy in the tliirteenth 
century was but one phase of a mighty movemeDt, 
tbe product of complex cauaea, which indeed includes all 
that is implied in the birth of modern civilisation ; a gi'oat 
struggle of mankind to put in order, out of the elements of 
chaos, a better and more beautiful foi-m of human social 
life. The same influence stirred all Europe ; and its ap- 
peai'ance in connection with the things of taste and 
intellect was but a sign of a deeper agitation in great 
questions of practical politics and religion. It is in the 
thirteenth century that the full power of this stir and 
change becomes plainly visible in history ; and one of the 
great phenomena of that memorable age is this revival of 
long torpid art which begins in the cities of Tuscany, 

Fisa, Siena, and Florence are the three cities which 
divide the chief honours of the revival. Each boasts its 
two or three great names on the roll of the Renaissance ; 
and each possessed what is still more important to the 
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formation of an illustrious school, its crowd of less con- 
spicuous but skilful and original workers on the same 
lines. The seeming pre-eminence of the school of 
Florence is due less to the superiority of her artists than 
to the partiality of an historian. The biographer Yasari, 
on whose work the greatest part of our knowledge of the 
earlier art-history depends, was himself a Florentine, and 
jealously careful of the fame of his fellow-citizens : he not 
only devotes to them a disproportionately large space in 
his Lives, but against some of their nearest rivals, notably 
the artists of Siena, he seems to be possessed of positive 
hostility — a partiality so far successful that while we have 
plenty of detail concerning Florentines, from Cimabue 
and Giotto down to quite insignificant minor artists, men 
so great as Duccio or Lorenzetti still remain to us little 
more than the shadow of a name. 

In early Italian art, painting was again, as it had been 
in the remote time of its first origin, the handmaiden of 
architecture. Its greatest achievements were all accom- 
plished in the decoration of churches and public buildings, 
either by mural pictures or by movable pictures intended, 
as in the case of altar-pieces, for some fixed position, for 
which their effect was calculated. The picture familiar to 
modern eyes, hung by itself in a room or in a gallery to be 
regarded in independence of its surroundings, became 
commoner as time advanced, and the patronage of wealthy 
individuals \^s to be sought as well as that of commu- 
nities ; but, to the last, the chief boast of Italy — ^in a 
climate where the painter may expose his colours to the 
air with more boldness than beneath a northern sky — has 
been the frescoes and the wide surfaces of canvas or 
panel which throw open the whole side of a chapel or a 
saloon into a new world of movement and beauty. The art 



oE a particular painter or epoch is nowhere studied to 
gi-eater advantage than in such a. situation, where the 
value of the individual paintings is immensely enhanced 
by their unity of aitu as parts of a complete Kcheme of 
decoration, Esamplea are numerous enough in Italy, but 
those which have remained to our own day in a tolerably 
complete state of preservation are but few. A very 
remarkahle monument of the art of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, of which, though it has not escaped 
the raviigea of time, enough remains to give a complete 
understanding of the plan as originally accomplished, is t-o 
be found in the Campn Siinto, the Cemetery of Pisa. It is an 
example which has its peculiar value in being thoroughly 
representEitive of the art of an epoch, apart from the 
idiosyncraaiea of individual artists. Many of the most 
important frescoes of the Campo Santo ai« only conjec- 
turally assigned to their painters, modern research having 
exploded the tradition that affixed to them some of the 
mont eminent names in the history ot art. 

The Campo Santo is an oblong space about 400 feet in 
length and 120 in width, inclosed by a high wall; the 
middle is occupied by the open buriat ground, and round 
the sides rims an arcade, resembling the cloisters of an 
English college or cathedi-al. Within this arcade the 
inner side of the bounding wall was, and is still — except 
where decay or destruction has interrupted the series — 
covered with fresco paintings of religious Hubjeeta^ 
ari'anged in two rows, one above the other. Some of the 
paintings have perished by fading or by the fall of thu 
plaster, others have been partially hidden or cut away by 
later erected monuments ; but the majority are sulficiently 
well preserved. These frescoes aiB well engraved in 
Lasinio's Pitture a fresco del Campo Santo di Pisa. 
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There are three entrances to the cemetery : oi 
the chapel contiguous to the east (end) waM, and tim 
openings in the south (side) wall. Entering from the cbapt 
and turning to the left, the first frescoes reached are a sene4| 
of four, on the east wall, ascribed to a certain Buonamic 
BufEalmacD of Florence, and representing the Passion i 
Christ, the R'.surreclion, the Ap/iearance to the BiBciplea 
and the Ascension. Next to these, on the south wallj 
comea a far more important aeriea, once ascr 
Orcagna, but now supposed with some probability to havt 
been the work of the Sienese artists, the brothers Ambrogi 
and Fietro Lorenzetti ; the first picture in an allegoriot 
representation of the Triumpli of Death, the second , 
Last J-udgmfMi, and the third, adjoining and continuiniJ 
the composition of this, a savagely horrible conceptioQ c 
Hell. The design of the brothers seems then to have be€ 
inteiTupted, and in place of the Paradise which i 
have been espected to complete the series, there is a com4 
position illustrating in several groups the life of thcg 
Anc/iorites of the T/teban Desert, probably also the ' 
of Pietro Lorenzetti. The^e four frescoes fill the spaoi 
between the angle of the walls and the first of the tw 
entrances which open through the south wall. On tlu 
other side of the entrance there is a series of six desigi 
in an upper and a lower course of three each, illustratin 
scenes from the Life of Saint Ranieri ; these wei-e originalljll 
ascribed to Simoae Memmi, but are more probably tkt 
work of two less celebrated artists ; the three i 
pictures are r.ow assigDed to one Andrea of Florence, andn 
the thi-ee lower ones to Antonio of Venice. They i 

ided by a another similar series of six, of which, 
however, the tower course has been obliterated ; these deal 
with the Lives of Sainlg Eji/tesvs and Potitus, and are 
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traditionally, and probably correctly, ascribed to Spinello 
Ai'etino. After these comes the e^ood entrance, and 
between that and the angle a series, once ascribed to 
Giotto, but now considered to be the work of Francesco 
da Volterra, representing the Svfferings of Job. The 
west wall is of little importance ; it is decorated with 
works of a later date and much inferior to the rest. Tue 
north wall is occupied with a long series of scriptural 
subjects, arranged in chronological' order. The first six 
pictures were executed by Puccio d'Orrieto, during the 
last ten years of the fourteenth century ; their subjects 
are God Iwlding Uie Universe, the Creadon of Man, the Fail 
aTtd JSxpulsion, the Death of Abel, the Bealk of Cam, and 
the Deluge. Abont seventy years lat«r Benozzo Gozzoli took 
up the design where Puccio had laid it down, and in a 
aeries of twenty-one magnificent frescoes continued the 
history of the world from Nonh to SolmnoTi, and completed 
the decoration of the north wall. 

The Campo Santo may be regarded as the typical 
example, for the foui-teenth century, of the application of 
the highest art to decorative purposes ; and the church of 
S. Francesco at Assisi formed another centre of employ- 
ment for the artists of Florence and Sieoa of that time. 
Many of the other famous examples of the kind are repre- 
sentative less of a school than of a single artist. The 
Arena Chapel at Padua, for instance, is the entire work of 
Giotto ; the Sistine Chapel is connected chieHy with the 
name of Michelangelo; the frescoes in the Stanze of the 
Vatican owe the whole of their design and the greater part 
of their execution to Raphael ; and the celebrated paint- 
ings of the Library at Siena seem to have been entiiely the 
work of Pinturicchio. Some description of these works 
will be given in treating of the several painters. 
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The painters of the Campo Santo, however, though 
fairly representing the early freshness of Italian art, by 
no means include the earliest Italian painters. The 
Hya^ntine tradition, which compelled one painter to follow 
in the steps of his pi*edecessor without reference to nature, 
was carried on in It^ly by Greek artists and their Italian 
imitatv>rs, without change, up to the middle of the tbir- 
toenth century, and even later; for paintings in the 
Bvz)\ntine manner are found in Italian art as late as the 

ft 

fourtt^nth century.* But long before this influence was 
entirely shaken off Italy had her grt^at names in painting. 
Oimabue himself, with all his original power, was still 
trammelled bv the Bvzantine stiffness ; and Cimabue cannot 

ft • ' 

fairly be called the tirst great Italian painter. There was 
no equally distinguished artist before him, but some of his 
pi^eviecvssors h^id shown giMiius and originality of no con- 
temptible kind : and it is only fair to state that at the 
time that the tirst It ilian [\\inters were breaking through 
the Rvzantiue tradition there wiv? still in existence at 

ft 

Kome a lenmant of the ancient classic school, which seems 
never to have been completely subject to its influence. 
A certain Ja^vbvs, a Franciscan monk who worked at 
l\onu\ exei*iited some mosaics in the Riptistery at Florence, 
in 1--^^. which aiv exempt from the meagreness so charac- 
teristic of the unreireneratei art of that time. 

The chief of the drst regenerators were GirxTA of Pisa« 
whvVie fivscoe^ at Assisi wer>? painted early in the thir- 
t<>euth century : Gripo of Siena, who painted, in 1:2-1. the 
^^t pictun? of the IVrji*;* tt iJ Chif.f in the church of 
San IVmenico in that oiiv ; BroXAVENTTRA Beblixgie&i 
o£ Luoca : and MaRi.«a51Tv>X£ of Arezzo. whj is s apposed 

10 :ii^ rntses: iiy. 
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to have invented painting on prepared canvas; evidence 
of this may be seen in a picture (No. 564) in our National 
Gallery, which is considered one of the best of his exist- 
ing works. Though ugly and almost barbarous, it shows 
the departure of the new school from the formality and 
sti&ess of Byzantine tradition. To these names we 
may add Babtolommeo of Florence, and Andbea Tafi, a 
celebrated master of mosaic. 

Giovanni Cimabue was bom at Florence in 1240, and is 
believed to have been the pupil of Giunta. His colossal 
Madonna in the church of Santa Maria Novella at Florence 
(Fig. 21) shows, by the broad and natural treatment of the 
draperies, that he had succeeded in emancipating himself 
from the debased Greek style, which is still obvious in one 
of his earlier paintings of the same subject. This picture 
excited such enthusiasm among the citizens to whom it was 
exhibited, that it was carried in solemn public procession 
from the studio to its place in the church. He executed 
other important works at Florence and Pisa, and was per- 
haps the painter of some of the frescoes in the upper 
church of Saint Francis at Assisi. Cimabue was at Pisa 
in 1302, engaged on a mosaic in the Duomo. He appears 
to have returned to Florence shoi-tly after this time, and 
to have died there. His portrait, with that of Petrarch 
and other celebrated men of the time, appears in the fresco 
attributed to Simone Memmi in the Cappella de' Spagnuoli 
in the cloister of Santa Maria Novella at Florence; 
he is distinguished by his hood and short cloak (Fig. 28). 
With his name we may couple that of Gaddo Gaddi, the 
fnend of both Cimabue and Giotto, who was born at 
Florence in 1239. He worked chiefly in mosaic, freeing 
himself, probably through the influence of Cimabue's 
friendship, from the Greek manner which he at first 
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Jh tht Runllai Chapel, in Santa Maria Novella, FJartiut. 
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practised. The fame whicli he acbievecl bj bia Corona- 
tion of the Virgin in the Cathedral of Florence induced 
Clement V. to invite him to Eome in 1308. There he 
executed several important mosaics, and returning to 
Florence, he died in 1312, 

The painters hitherto mentioned may be said to h.ive 
formed the transition from the Byzantine to what Vasari 
calla the modern manner. Tiie rival schools of Siena and 
Florence now each produced a painter who fairly cleared 
himself from the old conventional manner of expreHsing 
the emotions, and derived his impressions from nature 
direct. 

Duccio nt BuoNiNSEGNA, who heads the early Siene-* 
School, aa Cimabue heads the Florentine, though he has 
missed, for reasons already stated, the extended traditional 
fame of the latter, may with good reason be considered a 
much greater painter. Almost the only andoubted produc- 
tion of his that remains happens fortunately to be the most 
important work of his life, and is the fair test by which 
his reputation must stand or fall. There can be little 
doubt on examining the Scenes from the Life qf Christ, that 
Duccio possessed many of the finest qualities of a religious 
artist in a degree that places him on a par with Giotto. 
The dates of Duccio's birth and death are not known ; the 
former should perhaps be placed about 1360, and the latter 
certainly took place later than 1320. His great master- 
piece, the altar-piece in the Cathedral at Siena, was com- 
pleted in 1310, and like Cimabue's Madonna, was carried 
in procession by the citizens. This picture is still preserved 
in the cathedral, but has been removed from the high altar, 
and divided, as it was painted both on front and back, into 
two pictures. The front shows an altar-piece of the 
ordinary kind : the Virgin and Child, surrounded by saints 



and angels, and adored hy £our bishops. The back 19 
occupied by the scenes from the Li/e of Christ, a aeries of 
twenty-six designs, whose small scale does not prevent them 
fi-om attesting forcibly the greafneas of "Duccio's powers 
(Fig. 2^). The series is in fact for him what the frescoea of 
the Arena Chapel are for Giotto, and Dticcio will suffer 
little from the comparison. Duccio is also known by hia 
designs on the pavement of Siena Cathedral, executed in 
" chiaroscuro " in marble, a process of his own invention ; 
these are still to be seen in good presei'vation,* in company 
with others of a later date. Had his works been more 
numerous, and the sphere of hia inHuence more extended, 
he would have been no very unequal rival of Giotto. 
This great master, who, though later in point of time, 
has in truth a better claim than Cimabue or Hny of his 
predecessors to be called the father of Italian painting, 
comes nest in date, and ushers in a school of ai-ti»ts 
who have at la^t cast oft' the trammels of tradition 
and conventionality, and strive earnestly, in spite of 
imperfect technical means and knowledge, towards the 
simple ti'uth of nature. 

Giotto (short for Ambrogiotto), the son of a peasant 

named Bondone, was born in the district of Vespignano, 

near Florence, in 1266. Employed as a boy in watching 

slieep, he is said to have been one day discovered by 

Cimabue, as he was aketching one of his Sock upon 

► a stone. The painter, surprised at the promise shown 

mkif the boy, who was not more than ten years old, 

aok him to Florence, and made him bis pupil. Giotto's 

Eearliest works were executed at Florence, and at the age 

[of thirty he had already attained such fame that he 

vited to Rome by Pope Boniface VIIL, to take part 

Bin the decoration of the ancient Basilica of Saint Peter. 

" UdleBS destroyed by recent restoration. 
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The Naoieella mosaic which he there esecuted, repreeentinfc 
theDiacipleain the Storm, is preserved* in the vestibule of 
the present Saint Peter's. The famous story of " Giotto's 
0," belongs to this episode in his career. When the eovoy 
sent by the Pope to engage his services begged for some 
drawing or design which might be shown to his Holiness 
in proof of the artist's talent, Giotto, taking an ordinary 
brash full of colour, and steadying his arm against his 
aide, described a perfect circle on an upright panel with 
a sweep of the wrist, and offered this mannal feat as 
sufficient evidence of his powers. The story shows the 
importance attached by a great artist to mere precision 
in workmanship, and teaches the nseful lesson that genius, 
unsupported by the skill only to be acqnired by discipline 
and labour, is wanting in the first condition which makes 
great achievements possible. This visit to Kome took 
place about 12D8 ; soon afterwards we find Giotto engaged 
on his frescoes in the church of Saint Francis at Assist, 
a series of allegorical designs illustrating the Saint's 
spiritual life and character. In 1306, he was work- 
ing at the fine series of frescoes in the Arena Chapel 
at Padua, which represent thirty-eight scenes from the 
lives of the Virgin and of Christ, The series begins with 
the Rejection of Joachim'^ Offering, and ends with the 
Ascension and the Beaeent of the Holy Ghost. "We here 
see Oiotto in the fulness ol his powers ; the incidents are 
treated with a charming simplicity and sentiment for 
nature {Fig. 2-1), and he rises to great solemnity of style in 
the more important scenes. Engravings of these frescoes 
have been published by the Arundel Society, accompanied 
by an interesting monograph by Mr. Ruskin. Important 
works by Giotto are found in many other places besides 
* Very inwih rcatored. 
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tliOBQ mentioned above, including eBpecially Naples, 
Ravenna, Milan, Pisa, and Lucca. Perhaps the finest are 
those which have been discovered of late years in the 
Church of Santa Croce at Florence under coats of white- 
wash which happily had preserved them almost intact ; the 
Last Supper, in the refectory of the convent attached to the 
church, is in remajrkable preservation, and is a mixgnificent 
esample of the style of the time.* The twenty-six panda 
which he painted for the piesses in the sacristry of the same 
church are good illustrations of his method of treatment ; 
natural and dignified with the intei'est concentrated on 
; the background and accessories being treated 
mplest pDssibte manner, and hardly more than 
ixpressing the locality in which the scene is en- 
acted. Giotto was the first of the moderns who attempted 
portrait- painting with any success, and some most interest- 
ing monuments of his skill in that branch of art have been 
preserved to us. In 1840, discovery was made, in the chapel 
of the Podesta's palace at Florence, of some paintings 
by Giotto, containing a number of portraits, among them 
one of his friend, the poet Dante; the portraits being 
introduced, as was usual among the early painters, and 
indeed frequent at all periods, as subordinate actoi's in the 
scene repi'esented. Giotto was not only a painter ; as a 
sculptor and architect be was also distinguished. The 
Campanile of Florence was built from his designs, and 
completed after his death by his scholar, Taddeo Gaddi. 
Some of the sculptures are said by Vasari to have been 
executed by his own hand (Fig. 25) ; but many of this his- 
torian's statements concerning the painters of that early 
time have been questioned by modem critics. Giotto died 

* Said by Vasari to bo by Giotto, but asfribeil, as well as the panels 
for the presses, bv Messrs. Crowe uud CaviJcaaelle to TniiJeo Cuddi. 
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at Florence in January, 1337, and was buried witli public 
Golemnities in the cathedral. His style, though marked 
by the hardness and quaintness of a time when chiaro- 
scuro and perspective were very imperfectly understood, 
displays the originality of his genius in its thoughtful 
and vigorous design, and shows how resolutely the artist 
relied, not on traditions, but on keen and patient 
observation of nature. 

The scholars and imitators of Giotto were numerous ; 
the chief of them were Stkfaso Fiorentino, called, from his 
success in the imitation of form, Simia della Natura, the 
"Ape of Nature," to whom, however, no existing work 
can with certainty be ascribed ; Giottino ; and Taddeo 
Gaddi, son of Gaddo Gaddi, and Giotto's godson. 

Giottino was so-called from the resemblance which his 
works presented to those of the founder of the school, 
it is doubtful who he was, as the accounts of the period 
in which he lived cannot be reconciled with the date of 
the frescoes assigned to him. Those which ai'e supposed 
to be executed by him combine, with an advance towards 
I'ealism, the dignified unity of composition characteristic 
of Giotto. 

Taddeo Gaddi lived and woi'ked with Giotto for twenty- 
four years, and was charged at the master's death with the 
completion of his unfinished works. As has already been 
hinted, many works which have hitherto been ascribed to 
Giotto are now assigned to this painter, whose style very 
closely resembles that of his master. He, in his turn, is 
now deprived of the honour of having executed the fine 
symbolic painting in the Cappella de' Spagnuoli in the 
cloister of Santa Maria Novella, representing St. Thomas 
Aquinas enthroned among the prophets. This work is very 
typical of the allegorical compositions of the time ; 
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personifications of the Sciences and Arts and Virtues 
are seated below, while under each allegorical figure ig 
pliLced an historical or mythical personage representative 
of the type personified above ; as Atlas below Asfronovty, 
Tubal Cain below Muaio, St. Augustine below Charity, &e, 
(see Fig. 26). It is probably by a Sienese painter. 




Nuiueroua other followers of Giotto are known by name, 
and countless works of his school exist ; the difficulty con- 
siata in assigning the wovks to their proper authors. 
From among the muHitude of these artists whose fre^icoes 
decorated the churches of the time, we need only add 
to those already mentioned, Giovanni d4 Milano, who 
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was a fellow -worker with Taddeo Gaddi, but advanced the 
art further in realistic treatment, and displayed more 
individuality ; combining with his riorentine trainiug 
somethiDg af the poetic grace of the Sienese school. 

Tbe most famoua of the immediate successors of Giotto 
was Anbbea di Cione, called Ohcagna,* who, though not 
a pupil of Giotto, was considerably iniJuenced by his worfes. 
He was born in Florence about 1308. In conjunction with 
his brother Leonardo, he executed several paintings in. 
the churches of Florence. Tbe National Gallery possesseB 
a fine altar-piece which was painted for the church of San 
Pietto Maggiore ; it is divided and huog in ten portions 
(Nos. 569 — 578), A painting of Heaven and Hell, after 
the description of Dante, done by the two brothers in the 
Strozzi Chapel of Santa Maria Novella at Florence, is still 
preserved ; but the paintings in the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
by which Orcagna was beat known and which gave him his 
reputation with some connoisseurs in the last century— 
ft period when the great schools of the early times of 
Florence and Siena were ignored or contemptuoHsly stig- 
matised as "Gothic" — are now, as has been explained, 
known to be by other artists. Orcagna was, undoubtedly, 
of great original genius, and gave a marked impulse to the 
arts; Giotto's own pupils and their followers having been 
content to follow in their master's footsteps without in any 
way departing from his style. Orcagna, like CJiotto, was 
famous in sculpture and architecture as well as painting ; 
in fact, the three branches in the early agen of Italian art 
were scarcely separated, and painting was far from holding 
the position of pre-eminence which it afterwards attained, 
not a little to the detriment of the others. Orcagna died 
in or about 1368. 

* Short for his sobriquet of Arcacnuolo, the Archangel. 
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Jacofo di Casentiho, whose family name was Landini 
V&& born in 1310, and became a pupil of Taddeo Gaddi. 
He painted many importeint works in fiasco, of which few 
remain, and died in advanced age, about 1390. Jacopo 
was the master of Spinello Auetino, who was about 
twenty years bis junior, and a native, as the name by 
which he is commonly known implies, of Arezzo. Spinelio 
painted a great number of works in different places, of 
which the most celebi-ated are his frescoes at San Miniato 
outside Florence (Fig. 27) and those already described 
in the Campo Santo of Pisa, He was the best of the 
school directly founded on Giotto, and far superior to 
his master Jacopo. In the South Kensington Museum are 
two fragments of fresco by this painter (lent by Sir H. A. 
Layard), the only remains of his paintings in S. M, degli 
Angeli at ArezKO, which have been lately destroyed. The 
date of his death is unknown ; he was living in 1408. 

GiovAKNi and Agnolo Gaddi, bods of Taddeo, wei-e also 
distinguished painters about this period. A pupil of 
Agnolo, Cenkino Cennini, who lived in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, was the author of a Tratlato ddla 
Piltura, the oldest of modern books on painting. 

The Sieneae School, which may be said to have been 
founded by Duccio, was now an important rival of the 
school of Florence, Its chief master at this period was 
SiMoNE Memmi, bom about 1284. He was the friend of 
Petrarcb, and painted the portrait of his mistrass Laura. 
Memmi spent the latter years of his life at Avignon, where 
he died in 1344. The important fresco in the Cappello 
de' Spagnuoli {Fig, 28), once attributed to bim, is now, 
like that of Taddeo Gaddi, assigned to another artist ; in 
this case supposed to be the same Andrea dj Fieenze who 
executed the paintings of the L'/e of St, lianieri at I'iaa. 
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That Andren, was o! the Sienefie 8chool is surmised from 
his Btyle, but nothing further ib known about him. 
Simone'3 brother, Lippo Memmi, was also distinguished as 

Amubogio Lohenzetti, who is best known by the frescoes 
with which he decorated the Palazzo Pabblico, or Town Hall 
of Siena, was the most famous member of a distinguished 
family of artists. The dates of his birth and death aio 
unknown : his first picture, a fres»x) in the church of San 
Fi-anoeaao at Siena {Fig. 30), was painted ahoub 1331. The 
three great frescoes of the Town Hall were begun in 1337 
and finished in 1.^39 ; they are large compositions, remark- 
able for the grandeur of the figures (Fig, 2Q), which i-epre- 
sent allegorically the Govem'ment of Siena, the Results of 
Good Government, and the EesultK of Bad Government ; and 
to him and his brother are now properly ascribed {as has 
ah-eady been stated) the frescoes in the Campo Santo nfc 
Pisa, said by Vasari to be the work of Orcagna. The only 
work of impoitance which Amhrogio is known to have 
executed after these, is a Presentation in Uie Temple, painted 
in 1342, and still preserved, though in a much injurtd 
condition, in the Academy of Florence. His work, lihe 
Orcagna's, is distinguished by great originality of concep- 
tion and grandeur of treatment. 

The Siecese school of the fourteenth century, though 
inferior to the Florentine, was not without influence in 
Florence, and did much towards laying the foundations of aib 
in other centres. That Orcagna learnt something from the 
Sienese, and that Lorenzetti imbibed something of Floren- 
tine grandeur seems indubitable, and up to this time the 
two schools, though difEering greatly in character, seemed to 
have worked in harmony, each being useful to the other. 
Imperfect though the works of these two artists be— through 
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their being done at a time when the art was as jet bat 
emeiging from infancy, and painters were but feeling their 
way — they glow with that imagination and creative spirit 
which either culminatea an epoch or begins a new one. 
Though different from, and immensely superior to, the im- 
mediate foUowera of Giotto and Duccio, in that they added 
and originated on their own account, these paintei-s may 
be considered to have said the last word of the Giotteaque 
school. Aft«r them painting takes a fresh start, to lead 
in Florence to numberless masters, who, keeping to natuit 
as their guide, and steadily improving in the higher tech- 
nical qualities, made ever fresh advances towards perfect- 
ing the art ; — in Siena to a school which, though deeply 
imbued with poetic feeling, remained within narrow and 
provincial bounds, neither exercising an inQuence abroad 
nor receiving fi'osh inspiration from without, until it 
perished incomplete, like Siena itself, from its ambitious 

About the middle of the fourteenth century, the number 
of men who followed the painter's calling had become so 
considerable, that the two cities of Florence and Siena 
formed each its own guild of painting,— the Florentine 
guild having been constituted io 1349, and that of Siena 
in 1355, These guilds were semi -religious societies, and 
placed under the protection of the evangelist Saint 
Luke, himself, according to a common tradition, a 
painter. 

Meanwhile the art of painting was making rapid 
advances in other parts of Italy, especially in Umbria, 
Rome, and Venice, although the Tuscan and Sienese were 
as yet the only schools which had produced artists of 
the highest genius and fame. Of the TJmbrian school, 
the earliest painter of note was Oderioi of Gubbio, a. 
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contemporary and friend of both Giotto and Dante, whose 
mention of him in the Purgatorio has made him cele- 
brated ; he was a miniature painter, and no works of hia 
are known ; but he headed a school at Gubbio which was 
much influenced by that of Siena ; and he is conuidered 
to be the fminder of the school of Bologna, as he lived 
there, and was the master of Franco Eolognese, the earliest 
recorded painter of that school. Ferngia, afterwards 
BO celebrated, remained in complete obscurity until the 
fifteenth century. 

At Rome the Coshati family carried on in the thir- 
teenth century the traditions of art which had never 
ceased from the classic times, They were architects, 
sculptors, and mosaicists, and were succeeded by Pietro 
Cavallini, a contemporary of Giotto, and hia assistant 
during his work in Saint Peter's. The works of Cavallini 
which remain are also chiefly designs in mosaic ; the fresco 
at Assisi, which is attributed to him by Vasai'i, being 
more in the character of the Sieneae school, was probably 
esecuted by Pietro Lorenzetti. Cavallini was a good 
architect, and Eome have identiSed him with the Italian 
artist who designed the shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor in Westminster Abbey, and the crosses in memory 
of Qoeen Eleanor. Cavallini was born in 1259, and died in 
11)44 ; he was therefore some years older than Giotto, 
though be outlived him. It can hardly be said, however, 
that there was in this century a Roman school, in the sense 
in which we speak of the Sienese and Florentines ; all the 
artists of this date whom we And mentioned as belonging 
to the Roman school are, as their names testify, from 
various cities of central Italy; as Andrea da Velletri, 
Ugolino Orvietano, and others ; and they seem to have 
been employed mostly in decorating the cathedral of 
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Orvieto, which was for this part of Italy what the church 
at Assiei was for Florence ; Siena, sending her artists to both 
these centres of fresco and monumental painting, no doubt 
acquired a considerable influence on the art of the time. It 
was not until Rome became a. centre of attraction for artists 
from all parts of Italy, in the sixteenth century, that a 
style was formed which can be properly called Roman; and 
Oavallini, iu the fourteenth century, is rather tbe last of a 
traditional race of Roman artiats, than the beginner of a 
new epoch. Later on we find the names of Gentile da 
Fabriano and Melozzo da Forll aa belonging to Rome, both 
artists of distinction. 

Gentile da Fabriano occupies an intermediate place 
in the art of the time ; be is hardly to be called Roman, 
although he worked in St. Giovanni Laterano, — his paint- 
ings have a, decided character of their own, and of a very 
attractive kind ; he exercised a very marked influence on 
the schools of Venice and Fadua, having been the master 
of Jflcopo Bellini — who named his son Gentile after him, 
and who himself had an undoubted influence on the great 
Andrea Mantegna — and of Antonio of Murano, a painter of 
the rival school in Venice. He was born about 1370, and 
died about 1450. He was well abreast of the advance in 
technical methods and doctrine which distinguishes the age 
of Masaccio from that of Giotto, He was fond of deco- 
rating his pictures with gold, and his style somewhat 
resembles that of Fra Angelico ; but it is doubtful whether 
he was, as Vasari states, his pupil ; he was greatly 
admired by those who knew his works, including the great 
Michelangelo ; most of these, however, have unfortunately 
perished. An Adoration of the Kings in the Academy at 
Florence remains, and ranks among the finest examples of 
the early schools. Gentile spent some time in Venice, and 
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i to art wei-e lewarded by the Venetian Senate 
with a pension, and a, grant of patrician rank. 

In North Italy, notwithatmding Giotto's visit, in the 
first yeai's of the fourteenth century, to Verona, Ferrara, 
Eavenna, and, above all, to Padua— where bis painting.s 
in the Arena Chapel might have been expected to form 
a school — the art of painting remained in the im- 
poverished state in which it was everywhere before the 
revival; Guabiento of Padua is the only name of im- 
portance remaining to us; and his works show no trace 
of the new influence. Towards the end of the centurj, 
however, two artists appeared, whose paintings form 
a conspicuous feature of interest in the famous church 
of Sant' Antonio at Padua. Fortunately preserved by the 
whitewash from under which they were rescued, though 
not without damage by subsequent restoration, the frescoes 
of Altichiebo da Ziivio and Jacopo Avanzi, painted in 
1379, give a very high position to these artists. Formed 
on the style of Giotto, these pictures are full of life and 
invention, and are remarkably harmonious in colour. 
These men executed other works in Padua, and some at 
Verona, which have perished. But they left no school to 
follow them. 

The Milanese painters of this time are hardly worth 
mention ; a few names remain, but no work showing that 
the school had any importance. 

The Venetian school of the fourteenth century includes 
some meritoiious artists, but none of any great celebrity. 
Maestro Paolo, Lorenzo Veneziano, Nicci>l6 Semitecolo, 
are among its best known names. 

The fifteenth century brings with it a remarkable 
improvement in the technics of painting. Oil painting waa 
then first practised (for the painters hitherto noticed, both 
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anoient and moderD, were limited to the usage of fresco 
and distemper), and a great advance waa made in the 
knowledge of perspective and chiaroscuro. At the same 
time, the earnestness, devotion, and spiritual significance of 
the works of the earlier period were not yet lost or 
obscured in the pride of self -conscious artistic power ; and 
among painters of the fifteenth century, uniting with 
Giotto's sanctity and Giotto's strength a command over 
means of expression which Giotto never possessed, we 
shall find the greatest masters of the nobletit religious 
ai't. 




CHAPTER V. 



THE surliest of the great fifteeutli- century painters 
beloDgs in the character of his works rather to 
the preceding century, and his atyle has not much atEnity 
with the peculiar excellences of the school of Masaccio. 
The monk Guido di Pietro of Fiesole, commonly called 
Fra Angelico from the holiness and purity which were 

1387 at Vicchio, in the province of Mugello. At tho 
age of twenty he entered the order of the Predicants at 
Fieaole, and took the name of Giovanni, by which he waa 
afterwards known. His first artwork was the illumination 
of manuGcripta. Quitting the monastery in 1409, he prac- 
tised as a fresco- painter in various places until 141S, when 
he returned to Fiesole, and continued to reside there for the 
next eighteen years. In 143G he again quitted his retreat, 
to paint a series of frescoes on the history of the Passion 
for the convent of San Marco in Florence (Fig. 33), This 
work occupied nine years, and on its completion Angelico 
was invited to Rome. The chief work which he undertook 
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there was the decoration of a ohapel in the Yatican 
for Pope Hicliolaa V. In 1447 lie went to Orvieto to 
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nndertake a eimilar taak, but returned in the same year, 
having done only three compartmenta of the ceiling and 
leaving the rest to be afterwards completed hf Luca 



Signorelli, He then contioued to reside in Rome, where 
he died and was buried in 1455. The most strik 
characteristics of Angelico's art spring from the temper 
of religions fervour with which he practised it. He 
worked without payment ; he prayed before beginning 
any work for the Divine guidance in its conception ; and ] 
believing hiniGelf to be so a83isted, he regarded each I 
picture as a revelation, and could never be persuaded to 
alter any part of it. His works on panel are very 
numerous, and are to be found in many public and private 
galleries ; of the finest of these are, a Last Judgment, 
belonging to the Earl of Dudley, and the Coronation qf i 
the Virgin in the Gallery of the Louvre (Fig. 32), After 
his death he was " beatified " by the Church he had served 
so devotedly — a solemnity which ranks next to canonisa- 
tion ; and n Beato Angelico is the name by which Fra 
Giovanni was and is most fondly and reverently remem- 
bered. His style survived only in one pupil who assisted 
him at Orvieto, 

Benozzo GozzOLi, whose great works in the Campo Santo 
have been above referred to, was born at Florence in 1420, 
and was a pupil of Fra Angelico. He began by following 
the style of his master, but was afterwards irresistibly led 
into the realistic school, of which Maaaccio may be called 
the originator in the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
His paintings in the Eiccardi Palace (Fig. 34) at Flo- 
rence are an example of his transition from the one school 
to the other. In place of the pure and spiritual severity 
of Angelico, Benozzo Gozzoli delights in crowded incident 
and richness of detail. He fills up every background 
with an abundance of picturesque accessories, figui-es of 
animals, architecture, and landscape, and displays a feel- 
ing for the beauty of material Nature more intense than ] 
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nny of hie contempoi'aries. Uuqueationably the finest oF 
Benozzo's works are his latest, the frescoes of the Campo 
Santo, which, executed at the rate of three a year, occu- 
pied him during the Heven years heginuing with 1469. 
The Batisfaction which these works gave to the authorities 
of Pisa was rather oddly expressed by a present of a ■ 
sarcophagus, in which he might fiuLilly retit near to his 
great creations. Another series of frescoes, remarkable 
for their beauty, is in the church of S. Agostino at San 
Gimignano in Tuscany ; it consists of a series of seventeen 
pictures of the life of St. Augustine, which are mostly 
in perfect preservation. The story of St. Augustine's 
echoolboy life is enhanced in interest by a highly realistic 
repi'esentation of the punishment of one of his comrades, 
who is being unmistakably "hoisted" in the traditional 
fashion. Benozzo died in Florence in 1498. Our National 
Gallery has a small picture by him of the Rape of Helen, 
closely resembling in style the work of Fra Angelico, and 
an altarpiece painted by him for a church in Florence. 

Much of the impulse art received at this time was given 
by a closer application to it of the exact sciences. The 
great sculptor Ghiberti led the way in this direction, and 
Borne of the most successful painters were his pupils. One 
of them, Paolo di Dono, called Uccelli, from his fondness 
for painting birds, devoted himself to the study of per- 
Bf eclive so ardently as to injure his own fortunes, while be 
advanced his art. He whs helped in his studies by the 
geometrician Manetti. Vasari tells us that bis enthusiasm 
Ipd him to. ait up reading al! night; and his displeased 
■wife CQuJd get no other answer to her appeals than " Oh ! 
e/ie dolce coea e questa proapetliva / " — " What a sweet thing 
perspective is ! " TJcoelli wa.s born at Florence in 1396, 
and died theie in 1475. Most of his works are now lost ; 
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NoveUa, esecnted in terra verde or gieea earth, still 
remains, it is true, but in snch dilapidated condition as to 
be scarcely distinguishable. TLere is an interesting ptinel 
by him in the I/juvre, containing the heads of Giotto, 
Donatello, Brnnelleschi, Manetti, and himHetf, as repre- 
sentatives of Fainting, Sculpture, Architecture, Mathe- 
matics, and the dolce cosa, Perspective. A picture in the 
National Gallery curiously illustrates his fondness for 
perspective. It represents a battle, and the broken frag- 
mi-nts of arms on the ground, and even the tigurs of a 
dead soldier, are carefully drawn to the point of sight. 

AwnREA nsL Castaono {bom 1390, died 1457) was a 
painter of the new realistic school, and a follower of Paolo 
Uccelli ; he painted an equestrian portrait of Niccolo 
Tolentino in imitation of statuary, which is placed in the 
Cathedral of Florence as companion to a similar painting 
of the English general, Hawkwood, by Uccelli. His name is 
connected with that of Domenico Venezuno (see page 112), 
who introduced oil-painting into FloTeoce, and of whose 
work only two specimens remain, one in oil and the other 
in fresco. This painter was bom at Venice about 1420, 
and died at Florence in 1461. 

PiETso de' Fbanceschi, one of the first masters of the 
Umbriun school, devoted himself aa earnestly as Uccelli 
to the mathematical study of perspective, and helped 
greatly to advance the science. He was born at Borgo San 
Sepolcro about 1415. During the earlier part of his life 
he mostly worked as an assistant of Domenico Veneziano, 
and probably learned from him to employ the new method 
of oil-painting. The two painters together executed con- 
siderable works in Florence and in l.oreto. Pietro also 
left paintings in his native city, in Urbino, Ferrora, 
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Home, and Arezzo, lie died at his birthplac 
Both this master and Paolo Uccelli exercised a 
on future painters vhich extended far beyond the limits 
of their own schools. Some of Pietro's works are dis- 
tinguished for very powerful chiaroscuro ; but the greatest 
advance in this direction was made at this time by 
MasoLiNo BA Panicale, a contemporary Florentine painter, 
and the master nf Masactno. 




This great painter, who.°e true name is Tommaso Gu[di — 
Masaccio is a familiar nickname referring to his untidy 
habits — was born at Castel San Giovanni in 1401, became 
the pupil of Masolino, and undertook, as his Grst important 
work in painting, to continue the series of frescoes which 
hie master had begun in the Brancacci Chapel of the church 
of the Carmine in Florence. Masaccio'a work in the chapel 
was included in about four years, from 1423 to 1427, and 
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the paintings he produced, marvellous for so young a man, 
were studied as models hy all the greatest pujnters, down 
to the time of Eaphael. Thej are five in number ; the 
Expulsion from Paradise, the Tribute Money (Fig. 35), Sainl 
Peter Baptising, the ApoUles restoring the Youth to Life 
(completed by Filippino Lippi) and the Injirm Man cured 
by the Shadow of Saint Peter. Besides these frescoes the 
only entirely undoubted work of the master is the Italian 
Trinity in Santa Maria Novella at Florence ; for the series 
of frescoes ascribed to him in the church of San Clemente 
at Rome would seem rather to be the work of an inferior 
artist, for whom Masaccio may have furnished designs. 
He left Florence for Rome in 1427, and died there in 
1423, having lived just long enough to give evidences 
of a power sufficient, immature as it must have been, to 
place him among the greatest masters of the art. He was 
unquestionably the founder of the modern style, under- 
standing by that the natural treatment of groups with 
their proptT force of light and shade and i^lief, appro- 
prialely placed in the picture, and among such surroundings 
as help the subject without being overcrowded with in- 
cident. The expressions also are natural and easy ; the 
faces full of character, but less idealised than under the 
earlier painters, and sometimes too obviously portraits, 

FiLiPPO LiPPi, generally known as Fra Lippo Lippi, to 
distinguish him from his son Filippino, was perhaps a pupil 
of Masaccio, and certainly drew much from the study of 
his works. At the time when Masaccio was engaged in the 
Braneacci Chapel, Lippi was a boy of about fourteen in 
the convent of the Carmelites, and an ardent student of 
art. Bora about 1112, he had been left an orphan at an 
early age and placed in the convent by his aunt. He began 
his noviciate at eight years old, and showing a special 
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iiptitude for ai*! was allowed to make it his occupation, la | 
1425 he had painted some frescoes in the convent cloisters. 
Lippi's spirit was ill suited for a monastic life; when he 
came to man's estate, he took the protestant step of running 
awfty, and soon had his fill of adventure. Having put to 
sea oS Ancona, he fell into the hands of Moorish pirates . 
■ind was sold for a slave in Barbary. A portrait of his 
master sketched on a wall won him favour, and he was 1 
allowed to purchase his liberty by drawing a few pictures. 
We find him employed in Florence in 1438 (Fig. 36).. 
Several years afterwards he undertook important works ij 
Prato, including the famous frescoes of the cathedral choir, 
on which he was engaged from 1452 to 14G4. While painting 
an altarpiece for the convent of Saint Margaret in Prato, 
Lippi fell in love with a girl named Lucrezia Buti, who was 
being educated in the convent, and was intended for a 
nun, and in 1456 he earned her off. This is said to hava 
created a great scandal, and raised against him an enmity 
of which he was at last the victim ; but as he did not 
lose his employmcat in the cathedral of Prato, and was 
afterwards employed on a like task in that of Spoleto, 
wo must suppose that the sacrilegious element of the 
atory has been exaggerated.* His death, at Spoleto in 
14G9, was attributed to poison. The National Gallery 
contains several good examples of Lippi's easel pictures. 

With Filippo Lippi should be associated his pupil, Sanbko 
Botticelli, who was born at Florence in 1447, and whose 
style has much affinity with that of his master. The 
name by which he is generally kuown he took from the 
goldsmith who was his first ma.ster, his family name being 
FiLiPEPi; Sandro is short for Alessandro. He completed 

• Cn'imo de' Medici obtainod a diapensution froai Pius II., wliLnh 
ciialjkd liim to taarry Lucrt^.ia. 
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bia studies under Filippo Lippi, and painted a great nnmber 
of pictures in a very vigorous and original style, delighting 
equally in religious subjects and those drawn Ei-om classical 
mythology. Amang bis works are tbree of the frescoes in 
the Sistine Chapel. Botticelli was an ardent student of 
Dante, and devoted himself towards the close of hia career 
as an artiist to illustrating and commenting on the Divine 
Comedy. At last he joined the followers of Savonarola, 
earnestly espoused the cause of religious reform, and 
apparently gave up the practice of art altogether. Hia 
zeal brought him into poverty, and he was supported in his 
last years by the charity of friends. He died at Florence in 
1510. Botticelli's reputation as an artist stood high among ' 
his contemporaries; his works aie full of invention and . 
imbued with a fancy peculiarly his own ; his children 
especially have a naturalness which shows him a devoted 
lover of baby-life; his pictui'es have been much studied 
and his fame revived by artists and critics of our own- 
day (Pig. 37). 

There is some confusion about the works ascribed to 
Fesello anil Pesbllino, as there are two painters named 
Fesello, one of whom, Fbakcesco, was the grandson of th« 
other, OiL'LiANO ; and Vasari speaks oF them indifferently 
as Fesello. An altarpiece lepiefenting the Trinity, in 
the National Gallery, shows great grandeur of style and 
beauty of colour ; the head of the Almighty is remarkably 
fine, and the inlluence of Filippo Lippi seems obvious ; so 
that it would appear to be by the younger artist, as Francesco 
(bom 1123, died 1457) was of his time, whereas Giuliano 
was born in 1367, and died in U16. The Feselli were 
much engaged in painting caaoui or wed ding -chests,* and 

• There nro mnny good specimens of caiaoni of this period in tlis 
SoiitU Keijsiiigtou Aiuatum. 
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one of them, probably Giuliauo, was celebrated for painting 
animalB. 

Antonio Pollaiuolo, distinguiahed as a sculptor as well 
as a painter, was born in Florooce about 1433. He waa 
apprenticed to a goldsmith — & calling in which many dis- 
tinguished painters learned their elements, and which, as 
then practised, offered the best possible training for hand 
and eye. Pollaiuolo is said to have been the first painter 
who employed dissection of the dead subject as an aid to 
hie artistic studies, an important step in the direction of 
that fuller knowledge of nature to which art was still 
tending, and which has to be attained before the means of 
expi'ession at the artist's disposal are complete. One of 
the principal pictures of this master, the Martyidom 
of Saint Sebastian, in the National Gallery, displays 
conspicuously the effects of his studies in this direction ; the 
figures ot the archers are full of life, and show an energy 
and character evidently due to the painter's intimate 
knowledge of muscular formation ; although a certain 
dryness and rigidity of execution confess the want of other 
qualities which should be proportional elements of imita- 
tive power. Pollaiuolo won at the outset of his career 
considerable fame as a sculptor and modeller. He did 
not, until a comparatively late age, turn his attention to 
painting, in which he soon took rank among the ablest 
of contemporary masters. Pollaiuolo died in 1498, at 
Eome, where he had been engaged chie&y in sculptural 
work. 

Andrea Vebbocchio (bom at Florence 1432, died 1488), 
though more famous as a sculptor than as a painter, de- 
serves mention as having been the master of Leonardo 
da Tinci. It is said that jealousy at seeing himself 
surpassed by his pupil led him to give up painting 
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BCuIpture. VetTOccliio executed the models at least of the 
famous statue of Bartolommoo Colleoni in the Piazza San 
Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, certainly one of the finest, if 
not the finest, equestrian statue in the world. It was com- 
pleted by Alessandro Leopardi after Verrocchio's death. 

CosiMO EoasELLi {born at Plorenco 1439, died in 1507) 
was in his earlier years a worthy follower of Masaccio ; 
but he degenerated later in life into a comparatively poor 
and mannered style. He was the master of Fra Barto- 
lommeo, and of Piero di Cosimo. Of Eosselli'a frescoes in 
the Sistine Chapel, some of which are hardly worthy of 
their place, the best is confiidered to be the Bermon on 
the Mount. He reverted in these frescoes to the earlier 
practice of adorning them with much gilding, which, com- 
bined with the use 6f strong deep colours in the draperies, 
gives a peculiar richness to his best works. 

Ldca Signorelli, an artist whose powerful works had 
great inSuence in forming the genius of Michelangelo, was 
a native of Cortona, bom about 1441. He was a pupil 
and an assistant of Pietro de' Franceschi, His earlier 
pictures show great power of design, but are apt to be 
somewhat formal, and without charm ; but the heads 
possess great grandeur, and he has a largeness of style 
which found its proper expression later in life. He 
painted, in 1478, two frescoes in the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome ; but the most important of all hia works were those 
in the Cathedral of Orvieto, the continuation of the series 
of frescoes which Fra Angelico had left unfinished. These 
paintings were begun in 1499 and finished ia 1502; they 
belong therefore to an advanced period of the painter's 
life. The chief of them ale the four great pictures repre* 
senting Antichrist, Hdl, the Reeurrectian, and Paradise. 
These are the first Italian pictures in which the nude 
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figure is made a prominent part of the design, and in 
thia, and in the terrific grandeur of the scenes represented, 
the artist found the proper scope for his powers. The 
dead rising from their graves, the demons harassing the 
lost souls, the wicked struck by lightning, occupy the 
highest place among the conceptions of the tragic and the 
terrible, and are realized with amazing force and vividness. 
The comparison of them with the great works of Michel- 
angelo in the Sistine Chapol will prove how much the latter 
artist was indebted to the leadership of Luca Signorelli'a 
work, which, by the impulse it gave to the study of the nude 
figure and anatomy, constitutes an epoch in the history of 
art, Signorelli spent his later years at Cortona, where he 
died in 1521 (Fig. 38). 

DoMESico Ghihlandaio, the son of a goldsmith named 
BiGOBSi, acquired that surname for his skill in making 
garlands : he was born at Florence in 1449, and, like many 
of bis contemporaries, learned the rudiments of art in 
the goldsmith's workshop. Of his many fine works in 
Florence, the most celebrated are the series of frescoes in 
the choir of Santa Mai-ia Novella, in which he introduced 
a great number of interesting portraits, — beautiful ladies 
of Florence, brother artists and friends, and several 
members of the family of Giovanni Tornabuoni, who had 
obtained for him the commission to execute the work. 
Previously to these he had executed six frescoes in the 
Sassetti Chapel in S. Trinity, representing scenes from the 
life of St. Francis. These, though not so splendid in scale 
and design, are more appropriate in treatment than the 
scenes from New Testament history in Santa Maria Novella. 
The Florentine costume of hia time jars less upon pro- 
piiety, and the portraits are less incongruous there than 
in Such subjects as the BiTl/i qf the Virgin, or the Angel 
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appearing to Zaoharias. He painted one fresco, the Calling \ 
of Peter and Andrew, in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. The 
town of S, Gimignano, in Tiiucany, boasts of aome fine wall- 
paintings by his hand, and his altar-pieces are numevous. 
He worked also in mosaic, a beautiful specimen being the 
Annunciation over one of the doors of the IJuomo at 
Florence, Ghirlandaio was the master of Michelangelo, 
who is said to have assisted him in his work at Santa 
Maria Novella. His works, though showing the greatest 
advance hitherto made towards largeness of style, and 
completeness of expression both in form and light and 
shade, breathe but little of the religious feeling which 
inspired the earlier artists ; and it is evident that for him 
the artistic form, the pictorial effect, and the splendour of 
decoration, have more interest than the proper and elfective 
treatment of the subject (Fig. 39). We cannot but feel 
a falling off in art when the gi'eat events of Scripture 
are used as a vehicle for the introduction of portraits of 
leading citizens and beautiful ladies in all the splendour 
of the costume of their time. In all great works of art, 
where portraiture has been introduced, whether by the 
earlier artists, such as Giotto, or by those later than 
Ghirlandaio, as Raphael, it has always been kept quite 
subordinate, and confined to the lookers on in the scene. 
His brothers, David aud Benedetto, and his son Kidolfo, 
were also distinguished painters. Ghirlandaio happens to 
be quite unrepresented in our National Gallery r but 
examples of his works are not wanting in other English 
collections. , Ue died at Florence in 1494, 

Nest in chronological order among the Florentine 
masters occurs the great name of Leon4hdo da Vinci, 
but && his place in art is rather among the great 
masters of the sis tee nth century, he may be fitly 



^^'sidered after tlie remainmg qualtrocentiali* who were 
- £js" juniors. 

Lorenzo m Credi, born at Florence in 1469, was a I 
ptipil of Verrocobio, and distinguished both as a painter 
and a sculptor. Hia early works are nmch influenced 
by hia fellow-pupil, Leonardo da Vinci. His pictures are 
remarkable for elaborate finish, and the evident pleasure 
he took in painting infants is a noticeable trail of this 
master ; his Madonnas, however, are apt to be sleepy and ' 
uninteresting, and bis pictures are dull and inharmonious 
in colour. But bis drawings of beads, of which there are 
many in the Louvre and the Uffizi, are done with a 
delicacy and feeling for character which is remarkable i 
even for that time. Lorenzo died in 1537. 

FiLipriNo LiPPi, born at Florence in 1460, was, accord- \ 
ing to the old story, the offspring of Fra Lippo Lippi'a 
illicit connection with Lucrezia Buti ; but was possibly his 
adopted son. On the death of his father, Filippino became 
the pupil of Sondro Botticelli. His first important work 
was the completion of the fiescoea in the Brancacci Chapel, 
which Masaccio had lefb unfiniiihed. He executed some 
considerable works in the church of S: 
and others at Home and at Frato. 
paintings, the Virion of Saint Bernard, 
at Florence (Fig 40). Filippino, like Ghirlandaio, made 
an important advance towards the complete mastery of 
the art over technical means. He died in 1504. 

PiERO Di Cosmo, the son of a jeweller in Florence, bom 
in 1462, adopted the name by which he is generally known 

* QuaUraautisti, the Itnliaii term far artiets liBlonpng to the years 
one thonsiiDd/iwr hirndToi anil odd; the irords cingueMnto ani cinque- 
ceTitiiti nra aimilarlj nsad of tbe Buhoul of the following centiuy. 
QuatlToctnto and cinijueeento correspond respectively to oar Ji/leenfh and 
sixteenth centuries ; the diffei-ence of notation is a liltk embarraaaing. 
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from his master, Cosimo Bosselli. As an artist he was 
eccentric, but his works have much merit, his landscapes 
being especially good. He died at Florence in 1521. 

Besides these artists are many of reputation, whose 
works however do not call for special notice in this neces- 
sarily brief resume, as they are rather followers than 
originators. Dello Delli, who was a follower of Uccelli 
and painted cdsaoni; Alesso Baldoyinetti, a more im- 
portant painter of the same school, few of whose works 
can now be identified ; Fba Diamante, an assistant to Fra 
Filippo, and guardian to Filippino lippij Sebastiano 
Mainabdi, brother-in-law and assistant to Ghirlandaio, 
who doubtless was the painter of many so-called Ghirlan- 
daios; E«affaellino del Gabbo, and a host of other 
painters, known and unknown, assistants to Filippino, to 
Sandro Botticelli, and to Ghirlandaio, who multiplied 
works in imitation of their masters, and who are respon- 
sible for many pictures attributed to these great names. 
Botticelli, especially, seems to have had a workshop whence 
numerous inferior replicas of his Madonnas were given to 
the world, which now inundate public and private collec- 
tions ; an example afterwards followed by Giovanni Bellini, 
at Venice. 

PADUAN SCHOOL. 

It has already been seen that in the fourteenth century 
there was no proper school of art at Padua ; the two 
painters whose works remain in St. Antonio being rather an 
offshoot of the school of Giotto, and leaving no successors. 

The real founder of this school was Fbancesco Squab- 
cione, who owes his celebrity rather to the number and 
eminence of the pupils he instructed than to the few works 
which can with certainty be attributed to him. There is 
internal evidence, indeed, in these, that, although signed 
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with his own name, they are not so much the work of 
his own hands, as executed in the school or workshop 
which he set up in Padua, where he is said to have had 
137 scholars or assistants. Squarcione, who was bom at 
Padua in 1394, travelled in Italy and Greece, collecting 
and carefully studying the remains of ancient art. The 
examples which he brought home with him, and with 
which he furnished his studio, gave to his style, and to 
that of the entire school which he founded, a peculiarly 
sculpturesque character. He died at Venice in 1474. 

It would be an error to suppose, however, that to 
Squarcione's teaching alone was due the eminence to which 
the Paduan school attained, although his enthusiasm for 
the antique showed him to be a man of superior taste and 
cultivation. Of the many pupils who reflected his manner 
Mabgo Zoppo is the most remarkable, but the character of 
his works is ugly, with the exaggerated anatomy and the 
stifE broken drapery which is a marked characteristic of 
Squarcione's school. He and others from the same work- 
shop were much employed in painting house fronts, many 
of which may still be seen in Castelfranco, Conegliano, 
Bassano, and other towns of Lombardo-Yenetia. 

But the greatness of Andrea Mantegna, the most distin- 
guished of all Squarcione's pupils, is due to other sources : 
and here again we And the Florentine school asserting its 
accustomed influence wherever art raised itself to a high 
level. Donatello, the sculptor, and Paolo Uccelli, the 
painter, both worked in Padua, and the former resided 
there for some years while executing the beautiful works 
in bronze and marble which still remain for our admiration 
in Sant' Antonio ; and it can hardly be doubted that Man- 
tegna's style was greatly improved by his study of the works 
of these artists. This painter's influence was so important 
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tbat his life desecvea a Bomewhat extended notice. Andre 
Mantegna. was born in 1431 of a humble family ; andb 
he was tea years old the child Lad displayed such ta 
that Squarcione was induced to adopt him as his 
At the age of seventeen he painted an altarpiece for t 
church of Santa Sofia, in Padua, which was much praised ; 
has unfortunately perished. His earliest works of importanc 
are the series of frescoes in the chapel of Saint Christ 
in the church of the Eremitani at Padua, representin 
scenes in the life of St. Christopher and St. James. Squat 
cione obtained the contract for decorating this chapel, 
employed several pupils on the work, the chief of w 
after Mantegna was Niccoi.o Pikzolo, who worked i 
Andrea, probably after his designs. He pi.'rished young ii 
a street riot, leaving Mantegna, who began to be employed 
there about iHS, to execute the greater part of the v 
by himself. Mantegna here completely asserts his inc 
duality, and these paintings excel by a, mastery over c 
position, a thorough knowledge of perspective and for 
shortening, learnt probably from Paolo TJccelli, and a charac4 
teristic fondness for architectural backgrounds adora 
with friezes and medallions in the style of the e 
acquired in Squarcione's workshop. The figures, 
rigid and statuesque, show an immense advance 
knowledge of form, and are admirably true in esp 
They were completed in 1459 or '60. Mantegna married 
Nioolosia, the daughter of Jacopo Bellini, who at that tim 
resided in Padua with his family, and is said to 1 
incurred Squarcione's displea-'^ure by this marriage, and w 
to have lost the chance of becoming his heir ; but it i 
conjectured by Messrs, Crowe and Cavalcaselle * that th* 
' To nhoae learned essay on Mantegna I um indebted fur n 
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quarrel arose from Squaroione having signed and published I 
as hia own a work executed by Mantogoa. For the church 1 
of San Zeao, at Verona, he paint«d a magnificent altarpiece, 
about the year 14:57, to which may perhaps be assigned 
the palm among alt bis works for beauty and completeness ; 
the accompanying woodcut of T/is Crucifixion (Fig. 41), is I 
taken from one of the four small pictures which form tbo ' 
predella of this noble work, and which are unfortunately 
separated from the original composition, their place being 
now occupied by copies. In 1460 Mantegna entered the 
service of the Marquis of Mantua, by whom he was treated 
as a friend, and for whom he executed several of his best , 
voika. England is indebted to this connection for the 
possession of the nine well-known pictui 
representing the Triumph of Julius C'cetar (Fig. 42), at J 
Hampton Court. These, which were considered by Tasari j 
to be the finest of the artist's works, were purchased J 
by Charles I. on the dispersion of the Mantuan collection; | 
they are unhappily so ruined by the vulgar restorations of 1 
a Flemish artist of the school of Ilubens, that it i) 
possible except in parts of the background, which were 1 
probably considered too unimportant to demand re-painting, 
to judge of their original beauty of execution ; the t 
position remains, however, and their original character may J 
be best studied in the woodcuts of Andrea Andreani \ 
executed about 100 years after. 

Mantegna was the first painter who engraved his own 
designs. He died at Mantua in 1506; his son Francesco, 
who had long been his assistant, completed some of his 
unfinished works. Mantegna must be ranked among the i 
very greatest masters of painting. His style ia severe, i 
somewhat hard and rigid in execution, but his figures are ' 
by tui-ns energetic and graceful in movement, according 
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aB the subject required, B,Dd are full of character and 
passion ; tlie handling is faultless, with a finish and 
delicacy in touch in his smal! works which has never been 
surpassed. A small triptych in the Tribune of the Uffizi 
at Florence, paioted about 1464, is one of the most perfect 
of hia works in this respect. His larger works are no less 
complete, and exhibit, besides the grandeur of conception 
inherent in all that he did, an extraordinary fertility of 
invention and a profusion of beautiful detail in the acces- 
sories. In hia later works the colour is beautifully clear 
and harmonioua. He is represented at the National 
Gallery by the picture of a Madonna and Child with Two 
Saints, painted in tempera, which has escaped being 
varnished ; a fine work, exquisitely linished, but not of 
equal importance to those in the Louvre. He is deeply 
imbued with the classical influence, being, like his m^ter 
Squarcione, a devoted student of the antique. 

The style of the Paduans had a considerable influence on 
the painters of other schools ; Jacopo Bellini, the Venetian, 
studied for some time under Squai'cione, whose influence is 
also felt through Bono in the Ferrareae school, and through 
Lorenzo Costa and Francia in that of Bologna. But Man- 
tegna produced a much deeper effect on the school of 
Venice through his intimacy with the Bellini. The estent 
of his influence on Giovanni Bellini may be judged by a com- 
parison of two pictures of the Agony in the Garden, one by 
Bellini in the National Gallery, and the other by Mantegna 
belonging to the Earl of Northbrook, in which the resem- 
blance of style is so close that it is only by the light of 
modern criticism that the two works have been assigned to 
their respective authors. It was no doubt to the intimacy 
with Bellini that the improvement in Slantegna's colouring 
Q his later works was mainly due. 
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The Venetian school may be said to have had a douhle 
origin. The development of their art was later than with 
the achool.s of Fbrenoe, Siena, or Padna, for in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century wo find Jacobello del 
FiOEB hardly emancipated from the Byzantine n 
moat important follower *a8 Giambono, w 
the chapel of Mascoli in St, Mark's have a peculiar beauty 
distinct from all the other mosaics with which that church 
is so splendidly adorned. At the same time a separate 
and independent school of artists sprang up in the neigh- 
bouring island of Mui-ano, under GiovAN.>ii and Antonio of 
Murano, who seem to have felt the influence of German 
art, no Itss than that of Gentile da Fahriano's visit to 
Venice. The Vivabini were also of the Murano school, 
and Bartolommeo, noticed below, is the first of the great 
Venetian names. 

But the true greatness of the school of Venice begins with 
the brothers Bellini ; they were, as we have seen, preceded 
in order of time by some noteworthy painters, one of the 
earliest of whom is celebrated for having introduced the 
new method of oil-painting into Italy from Flanders. This 
was Antonello da Meshisa, a native of the city of that 
name in Sicily, born about 1414. In the course of travels 
undertaken for the sake of his artistic studies, he saw at 
Naples a picture painted by Jan van Eyck in the new 
medium which that artist had lately discovered. His ad- 
miration and curiosity were excited, and he made the 
journey to Flanders to learn the process. Having returned 
to Italy, and being at Venice in 1451, he imparted his 
knowledge to Domenico Veneziano, who, according to an 
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old story, now sufficiently disproved, was murdered for the 1 
sake of the secret hy his lival, Audrea del Castagno of I 
Florence.* Antonello resided for some time in Milan, and | 
afterwai-ds in Messina, but returned in li73 to A 
where he remained till his death, about the end of the 
century. It must not be supposed tbat the use of oil in 
painting was entirely unknown before the experiments of 
Van Eyck, but the almost insuperable dilEcultiea of drying 
and blending the colours had caused it to be very rarelj 
Van Eyck succeeded in mixing a kind of j 
liah which proved in these respects more satisfactory ', 
1 any other medium, and was destined to BupersedttJ 

The first oil-painting exhibited at Venice wb 
of Bartolommbo VivAfliNi, who was probably among thoe 
instructed by Autonello. His works already show thel 
splendour of colouring which is the distinguishing featural 
of the Venetian school. The dates of Baitolommeo'al 
birth and death are not known ; he painted between 1450] 
and 1499. His brothers Antonio and Luigi were alBo:J 
distinguished artists. 

Carlo Chivelli, bom early in the century, and i 
living in 1493, painted only in di.steiuper. He was fondfl 
of adorning his pictures with garlands of fruit and flower^J 
in the style of the Paduan artists, and enriched them witb.l 
quantities of gold ornaments. In spite of a singular andl 
exaggerated rigidity of drawing, again resembling thft^ 
school of Square! one, sometimes verging on caricature, hiiB I 
pictures are full of charm and interest. The colouring^ 
is varied and harmonious, and the treatment is alwayc4 
thoroughly original. His works are very numerons, andV 

* Audi'ea del Custagno tli^d on August IStH, 1157 ; DomeuiOji 
Teneniano on May 15th, 34S1, 
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usually in very good preservation, owing to the care witii 
which he prepared and used hia mediums. Ab a decorative 
painter Crivelli has few equals. The style of this master 
roay be studied to advantage in the National Gallery, 
which contains eight of hia works — one oE them a large 
altai-piece in many oompartmeuts. 

Giovanni Bellini, the greatest Venetian artist ot the 
fifteenth century, and the master of Titian and Giorgione, 
was the son of that Jacopo who has been mentioned as the 
pupil of Squarcione and of Fahriano. He was bom ahout 
1427, and learned his art from his father; his connection 
with the school of Padua, and especially with Andrea 
Blantegna, has already been refeiTed to. On the intro- 
duction of oil-painting he adopted that method, and his 
best works are eseeuted in oil. A magnificent series ot 
pictures which he painted in company with hia brother. 
Gentile, and Luigi Vivarini, in the council chamber of 
the Ducal Pala«e, were unfortunately destroyed by file in 
1577. The same fate befell his fine altarpiece in the 
church of SS. Giovanni o Paolo, which perished in 
]8(i7 in the same fire that destroyed Titian's Peter Martyr. 
It is only in Venice that the genuine works of Giovanni 
Bellini can he studied, for, as has already been stated, 
replicas of his works issued in great numbers from his 
workshop, and are to be found in almost every collection 
in Europe. The National Gallery, however, possesses an 
esceptionally perfect example in the Death of St. I'eter 
Martyr ; where it would lie didiculb to esceed the beatity 
of the landscape background of wood and foliage either in 
drawing or colour. Bellini continued to paint up to the 
time of his death, which took place at an advanced 
age in 1516. The picture on which he was then engaged, 
and which was finished by Titian, was the Bacchanalia, 
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now in the possession of the Duke of Northumberland, Hia 
masterpieces are chiefly in the churches io Vtnice and 
Murano, and in the Gallery of the Accademia. The tineet 
of alt is perhaps the altarpieee in the sacristy of San, 
Zaccarift, of which an engraving ia given (Fig. 43), which, 
however, does not take in quite the whole work. The 
immense advance in softness and richness of colouring 
over his early style when under the influence of Mantegna 
is here obvious to everyone; the work retains just suf- 
ficient of the formal arrangement of the earlier times to 
give dignity to the subject; the simplicity of the compo- 
sition, the balance of colour and breadth of light and 
shade, are profoundly impressive, while nothing can exceed 
the grandeur and sweetness of the heads, male and female. 
Many other of his works are hardly less beautiful. 

The elder of the two brothers, Gentile Bellini, who 
was bom about 1427 and died in 1507, though inferior to 
Giovanni, takes a high place among the great artists of his 
time. He spent some years at the court of Constantinople, 
having been sent there by the Venetian government at 
the request of Sultan Mahomet II. It is said that he 
was at last frightened away by that monarch's manner of 
showing his enthusiasm for realistic art ; for in the course 
of some criticisms on a picture of the death of John the 
Baptist, the Sultan had a slave decapitated in the artist's pre- 
sence, to show him how to represent a freshly- severed head. 
One of Gentile's finest works is Siiint Mark preaching at 
Alexandria, in the Brera at Milan ; another is the equally 
celebrated Miracle of the Cross, in the Academy of Venice. 

ViTTOBE Carpaccio ia, among contemporary artists, 
second only to Bellini. Little is known of his life. He 
was born about 1450, and appears to have studied under 
Luigi Vivai-ini, but was much influenced by Gentile, and 
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r by Giovanni Bellini, as may be seen in the beautil 
altarpieoe of the PreseiUaiton in the Temjile in the Academy 
at Venice. His principal work is the series of eight 
pictures also in the Aeademy, illustrating the History 
of Saint Ursula, They are large compositions, containing 
hundreds of figures, full of incident and invention, and 
remarkable for the completeness of the detail of the 
figures, architecture, and landscape, not leas than for tli« 
beauty of the colouring and breadth of daylight eSe 
Besides these is a series of smaller paintings in the Scno] 
of San Giorgio full of charm and fancy, representiDi 
incidents in the lives of St. George and St. Jeroi 
Carpaccio was still painting in 1522. 

Maeoo Basaiti, whose works extend in their dates fi 
1503 to 15i'0, and Oima da Coserliano, who painted.' 
between 1489 and 1508, and who for his mastery o(' 
drawing and composition has been termed the Masaccio of 
Venice (Fig. 44) were contemporary artists, who approach 
in their best works very near to the excellence of Bellini. 
A picture of the Aasumption attributed to the former in the 
church of San Fietro Martire at Murano, is so fine and so 
like Giovanni Bellini's best work as to render it doubtful 
whether it be not by the latter artist. On the other hand 
many of the works formerly called Bellini are now con- 
sidei'od to be the work of Basaiti. Cima, in all but 
his very beat pictures, is characterised by a certain 
hardness both in drawing and colour. He was fond of 
introducing into his backgrounds the hills and towers of 
his native town. 

There are so many painters of the Venetian school 
this time, that it is impossible to give any extended notice 
of their works. The churches and picture galleries 
Venice abound with them. Prominent among the painterBJ 
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of large Rcenic pictures with numei'oua figuvea, in the style 
of Gentile Bellini and Carpaccio, are Lazzaro Bastiani, 
who painted about 1470 to 1490, and Giovanni Man- 
suETi, of the same date. Mahco Mahziale, who ia of this 
[jeriod, shows a Venetian fondness for splendid colour and 
dresses with rich patterns, but displays at the same time 
a somewhat vulgar treatment of Scripture subjects, and 
an ugly realism in the heads, which betrays German in- 
fluenee. He is well represented in the National Gallery 
by two largo pictures. Other painters of that date are 
Catena, who, according to Mr. Crowe, is the author of the 
beautiful picture of A Warrior adoring the Itifant ChrUl 
(Nn. 234), in the National Gallery, Peevitali, and BissoLo, 
all decided followers of Giovanni Bellini, but far inferior. 



OTHEfi SCHOOLS OF NOBTH ITLAT. 

It is not in Padua or Venice alone that art was 
practised in North Italy during the fifteenth century. 
Most of the towns produced artists of more or less 
eminence, and, in some cases, of sufficient power to form 
a distinct school. Such were the schools of Vicenza and 
Verona, which may with propiiety be mentioned here, 
as owing much to Padua and Venice, Mantegna especially 
exerting his accustomed influence. The early works of 
both these schools are of slight importance, and exhibit all 
the ugly exaggeration which may be found in the imme- 
diate followers of Squarcione ; but at Vicenza, towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, ai'ose a painter who is justly 
entitled to rank with the great artists of the time. 
Babtolommeo Montagna was by origin a Brescian; the 
date of his birth is not known, but he began to paint 
butween 1470 and '80. Large altarpieces by his hand are 
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I in public and' private coUectioos ; but it is 
at Viceoza, where he lived, thut he tu&y best be studied 
in the churches and in the picture gallery. We here see 
that bis style, which greatly changed and improved duiing 
the course of bis life, is a happy combination of that uf 
Mantegna and the Venetians, from whom he gained a 
cei'tain breadth of treatment and softness of modelliug to 
which Mantegna never attained. His most important 
work is a Fiet& in Sta. Maria del Monte. He died in 
1523. Hia son, Benedetto, was a very inferior painter. 
Giovanni Euonconsiglio and Makcello Fogoliko are 
later artists of the same school, who worked in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The school of Verona produced no artist of great 
reputation before Paolo Veronese, who, however, is classed 
among the Venetians. A number of not unimportant artists 
led up to this great painter, the earlier of whom owed much 
of the merit they possessed to the influence of Mantegna. 
ViTTORE PiSANELLO was the ^founder of the school. He 
lived in the first half of the fifteenth century, and con- 
sequently befoi'e the Paduan school had any importance. 
He is better known by his medals than his pictures, but 
the National Gallery posse^es a curious and interesting 
specimen of his work in a. small picture of St. Anthony 
and St. George, in which St. George is represented in an 
extravagant costume of the time, with a broad-brimmed 
hat and a cloak. 

After him the best known are Liberals, an imitator of 
Mantegna, born in 1451; Gibolauo dai Ijbbi, so called 
from his having distinguished himself as a miniature 
painter and illuminator of books; born in 1'174, and died 
in 1556 ; Mobando, born in 1486, who lived late enough to 
have seen the work of Raphael, and whose pictures are 
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free froin the formality of the earlier school. The Natio 
Gallery possesses a picture of St. Rock by him, whiclM 
seems to ehow an uosuccessful atteffipb to rival 1 
YenetiaD paiutera. 

Of the sehool of Feirara the earliest painter 
portance was CosiMo Tdra, whose pictures are repelleob 
from their ugliness. He painted between the years 1451 
and 1498. Ebcole Geande, another follower of Mantegna, 
painted from 1479 to 1513 ; and a eon of the same name, 
which has caused some confaaion, died in 1531. The best 
of the Ferrareae painters of this time was Lorenzo Costa; 
he was born in 146U, and seems to have studied ind 
Florence ; he painted in Bologna and Mantua, and throu^V 
his association with Francia lost much of the ugliness irffl 
the early Ferrarese school. The Louvre possesses 
teresting picture by this artist, which, however, displays* 
much aHeotation of attitude, and a would-be niii 
the arrangement, with a very moderate feeling for nature y 
and there is a large but completely uninteresting alter- 1 
piece by him in the Kational Gallery. He died at Mantua] 
in 1536. 



UMBEIAS SCHOOL, 

The ITmbrian school, as has been pointed out, produced J 
nothing of special importance during the fourteenth.! 
century ; nor did it rise to eminence until the time of.] 
Pietro Perugino. 

Piero do' Franceachi, though strictly an artist of thisj 
school, seemed to fall more naturally by virtue of the 1 
induence be esercised into a pltu^e among Florentine J 
painters. Contemporaiy with him, in the early part of tha I 
fifteenth century, were the brothers Louenzo and Jacopo J 



i>i Ban Sevebiko, whose best known works are eome 
fiescoea in the cliiirch of San Giovanni Battiata at Urbino, 
representing scenes from the Life of the Baptist, which 
were painted in 1416. A great advance on the style of the 
San Severini was made by XiccoLo m Libekatobe, known 
as Niccoi-o Alunno, a native of Foligno, who painted from 
li58 to 1502. His works, though often technically im- 
perfect, have mneh of the grace and spiritual beauty which 
distinguish Perugino. He painted chieHy in tempei-a — 
never in oil. A Madmina in the Erei-a at Milan, and a 
rich altarpiece in the church of San Niocolo at Foligno, 
are among the best of his works. 

PiETRo Vankucci, called Pebugino, was born at Citta 
della Pieve about 1446 ; his popular name arose from hia 
residence in Perugia, where he had acquired the lights of 
citizenship. It has been conjectured that he fitst studied 
under Alunno ; it is certain that he became the pupil of 
Andrea Ven-oechio at Florence, and his earliei pictures 
wei-e painted in that city. He was one of the painters 
summoned by Sixtus IV. to adorn the newly built Sistine 
Chapel ; hia three frescoes there were begun in 1480, and 
he was employed in Home for about ten years. After again 
visiting Florence he returned to Perugia ; many memorable 
scholars sought his instruction, and in 1495 he received 
among theia the young Raphael, then twelve years old. 
Perugino viewed with much dislike the new dii-ection which 
art was taking in the hands of the cinquecentisti, and his 
free expression of this opinion provoked Michelangelo to 
utter the unjust and insulting condemnation of him as a 
" Goff'o imW arte " — dunce in art — for which the aggrieved 
artist sought satisfaction from the tribunals. He continued 
to live at Fei'ugia, having married a lady considerably 
younger than himself, until his death in 1534, 
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Perugino, so far from deserviDg the hasty i 
Michelangelo, must be regarded es holdiug a high place i 
among religious artiets. His life, it is said, was not freo ' 
from faults and meannesses, but the witness of his 
bespeaks a soul as pure and lofty as Angetico'e, ani 
technical skill he is superior to Angelico by ail the added ' 
power ot another century's experience. He was, however, in 
some respects a mannerist ; his figures are pervaded by an , 
allected grace which is neither true to nature nor necessaiiiy 
in keeping with the subjects he painted (Fig, 4S). 
was a most prolific artist, and the same figures and attitudes | 
occur again and again in his works with but slight v 
tions ; nor did he ever attempt anything in the form of J 
dramatic expression. This gives, on the other hand, to his I 
treatment of subjects a peculiar sweetness and serenity I 
which was not without its eSect on Bapbiiel, and is one I 
cause of his greatness, for it never deserted him through all I 
his changes of style. Among the mast famous works of ■ 
Perugino are a. Madonna wUh Jour Saints in the VaticanjI 
a. Descent from ihe CrosB B.t Florence, in the Pitti Palace ;;r 
the frescoes of the Cambio at Perugia ; and the frescoe&B 
belonging to his earlier manner, in the Sistine Chapel. ThQV 
English !N^ational Gallery possesses three of his pictures,,! 
very different in character ; one, a Madonna iciih iSfcJ^ 
Francis and St. Jerojrie, acquired in 1879, is tender and] 
warm in colour, in shades of gi^ey and brown with ] 
but subdued tints in the draperies. The other, e 
piece in three compartmenta, is equally a masterpiece of thofl 
artist; in colouring it is marked by the brilliant hai-moniegiB 
with which he seems to have imbued the work of hiBl" 
assistant Pinturicchio. Certain deep blues and rose coloured ] 



reds have a very close re 
painter as seen in the fref 



ilance to the method of that ] 
of the Libiury at Siena. 
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In iht Museum at Caen, 
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Baphael Sanzio is of course by tar the raont fumoas oC 
Perugino's numerous pupils and assistunts ; of the others 
we can only mention the most conaiderable. One of 
the best among them was Giovanni di Pieteo, com- 
monly called Lo Spagna (the Spaniard). Hardly any- 
thing is known of his history, but that he was a 
piinter of established I'eputatioo at the opening of the 
sixteenth century, was admitted in 1510 to the citizenship 
of Spoleto, and became the head of the Painter's Guild 
in that city. He died before 1530. His most important 
work is the Madonna vnUi Saints in the lower church of j 
San Francesco at Assisi. 

Bernardino di Biagio, known as Pintukiochio (" little J 
paioter") was boiTi at Perugia about 1454. He worked I 
for some years with Perugino, assisting him with the I 
frescoes in the Sistine Chapel and other works. The 
most celebrated of his own numerous works are 
frescoes in a chapel of the Cathedral of Spello, painted | 
in 1501, the decorations of the vault of Santa Maria del . 
Popolo at Kome, and the great series of frescoes in the ■ 
Library of the Cathedral of Siena. These paintings, 
which are still in good preservation, are very striking 
examples of ai't as applied to decorative purposes. The i 
entire ornamentation of the building having been plan 
and carried out by one and the same artist, and the several < 
pictures being devoted to the exposition of a continuous i 
history, the result is a rare unity of effect and significance. 
The Library was built in ] 495 by Cardinal Francesco i 
Piccolomini, to receive a collection of books bequeathed to ' 
the family by Pope Pius II. Pinturicchio signed in 1502 
a contract for the decoration of the walls and ceiling, and 
painted on the ceiling in the following year a purely 
decorative composition of arms and mythological figures. 
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The work was tlien for i 



e reason interrupted for a 
period of three jears ; ia the meanwhile the Cardinal's 
uncle, Enea Silvio Piccolomini, had ascended the Papa! 
throne aa Pius III., and had died within a month after 
bis elevation. When Pintariccbio resumed his work in 
1506 it was decided that the Frescoes on the walls should 
illustrate the life of Enea Silvio, and ten scenes from his 
career were selected aa subjects for the respective pictures. 
The scenes represented are as follows : (1) Enea, ag a 
young man, departs for tJie Council of Baile. in the suite of 
Cardinal Capranica ; (2) £nea is received hy Jaines I. of 
Scotland as Envoy frmn the Council of Basle ; (3) Is 
crou-ned poet lawreate by the Emperor Frederick III. ; (4) 
Appears as the Emperor's embassador before Pope Etigenius 
IV. ; (5) Presents to the Emperor his bride tlie Infania of 
Portugal; (6) Peceives the Cardinal's Itat from Caiixtus 
III. in the Vatican j (7) Is carried in procession as Pope 
Pius II. ; (8) Presides at Mantua over an assembly which 
proclaims a crusade; (9) Canonixes Saint Catherine of 
Siena ; (10) Gives signal for the departwre of tlie crusade from 
Ancona, The animated and cheerful efEect of this beauti- 
fully painted chamber is one of its most striking character- 
istics, and, when compared with the thoughtful solemnity of 
Giotto's chapel at Padua, or the quiet and serious dignity 
of Ghirlandaio's frescoes in S, Maria Sovella, ia evidence 
of another temper in the artist. The theme, it is true, ia 
Dot of a similar high and Biblical importance ; but the 
difference is to be found rather in the treatment, and runs 
through all the works of the Urabrian school ; the gay and 
varied colouring especially is in marked contrast with the 
more sober harmonies of the Florentines of the same period. 
' >s occupied Pintnricchio from 1506 to 

1500 ; they are in the beat manner of the master, and it 
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is almost certain that he had the advantage, in their execu- 
tion, if not in their design, of the asaiatance of JEtapbael, 1 
then about twenty-five yeara old. For three of them at J 
least, drawings by Raphael exist, one of which (almost J 
ruined by exposure to damp and sunlight Bucceaaively) ii 
in the collection at Ohatsworth,' After this period tha I 
work of Pintiiricchio deteriorate[l to aome extent through J 
carelessness and haste. He died at Siena in 1513. 

L'Ihgegno, who received that name on account of his 1 
abilitiea, his real name being Andrea di Luiqi, was s I 
native of Assisi, and was conaidered to be one of the J 
most distinguished of the oontemporariea of Perugino, with J 
whom he appears to have sometimes worked. It is sup- 1 
posed that he was the pupil of Ahinno, but bardly anything;! 
is known of his life, and few works remain which caiL be f 
attributed to him with certivinty. 

We may conveniently mention here the early Bologneaa I 
masters, who are eometimos treated as foiming a distinct I 
school. OE these the gi-eatest was Francesco Eaibolini, J 
better known by the name of Fka.ncia, the sobriquet of I 
the gold^tmith who was his first master. He was born 1 
about I4.1O, and became a thorough master of the gold- 1 
smith's art befoi-e he began, comparatively late in life, to I 
turn his attention to painting. The style of Perugino had I 
the greatest iuHuence on him, but he also derived from hia I 
connection with his contemporary, Lorenzo Coata, some of 1 
the characteristics of the Paduan masters. Bologna contains y 
many of his works (Fig. 46), perhaps the best being his fres- 
coes in the church of Saint Cecilia. The National Gallery I 
possesses two altarpieces in his best manner, in which ths I 
B to Perugino is obvious. Francia died in 1517, | 
ntor cxMbitiott of J 
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of grief, if we are to believe Vaaari, at seeing himself s 
passed by the yoaog Raphael ; but the death of a man I 
nearly seventy years old may surely be accounted for id a -I 
less extravagant manner. 

The Sienese schooi in the fifteenth century produt 
number of avtists whose works, though exhibiting the J 
grace and religious sentiment which is characteristic of I 
the school, kept strictly within the traditions of the j 
earlier painters, neither introducing any elements of i 
novelty from observation of nature nor importing them j 
from the other and more progressive Bchools of Italy. 

The principal names are Taddeo Bartoli, Fiingai, 
Sano di Pieteo, and Matteo di Giovanni, called Matteo da | 
SrEN4. Of these, the last (born in 1435, died about 1500) 
is the moat original and the most eminent. He delighted 
in subjects displaying great energy of action and ex- 
pression, and of the Massacre of the Innocents, he painted 
no loss than three large and important pictures, besides 
introducing it among the subjects which he eseeuted, 
in the manner invented by Duccio, in the pavement 
of Siena Cathedral. His work has something of the 
picturesque quality that we find in Mantegna, and hia I 
designs for the pavement, which, besides the subject I 
just mentioned, illustrate among others the stories i 
Judith and of Judas Maccabieus, are the most decorative . 
and the most inventive to be found in that vast and 
unique scheme which gave opportunities to all the ] 
principal Sieneae painters from Duccio to Beccafumi. 
The Sienese school of the fifteenth century can hardly | 
be studied out of Siena itself ; and the public gallery i 
there contains numerous works of great interest, to many J 
of which it bas been found impossible to assign r 
In all of these we find a certain eSeminacy of type, better j 
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known to the world through tho works of Sodoma, a later 
artist, who only carried to greater perfection, through H 
better acquaiutasce with technical methods, what had 
alwayB been a distinguishing feature of Sienese art when 
left to itself. In a fine picture, by an unknown artist, of 
Christ being stripped of His garments, in the Accademia, we 
find combined with the sarage energy, or I'ather the studied 
ugliness in the types of the Boldiers, which ia evidently 
founded on Matteo, a gentleneas of attitude and a ten- 
derness of expression in the figure and face of tbe 
Saviour which gives him the appearance of a beautiful 
girl. 

We must not pass to the great masters of the sixteenth 
century without a glance at the echool of Naples, which, 
early in the fifteenth, had rieen to a position of importance. 
Its earliest artists formed themselves almost entirely upon 
Flemish models ; hut in the works of the master who was 
considered the true founder of the school there appear 
additional marks of Umbrian influence. This was Antonio 
SoLARio, commonly called Lo Zinoaeo, the Gipsy, who waa 
born about 1383, and who is said to have abandoned his 
father's roving life for love of the daughter of a painter 
who took him as his pupil. He was undoubtedly an artist 
of great fame in his time, but most of the works now attri- 
buted to him are exceedingly doubtful. Of these the most 
i-emarkable are an admirable series of twenty frescoes 
illustrating the Life of Saint Benedict, in San Severino 
at Naples. He died at Naples in 1455. 

Among the other Neapolitan artists of this century may 
be mentioned Silvebtho dk' Buoni, and his pupil Antonio 
d' Auato, whose life lasted far into the sixteenth 
century. 

In attempting to sum up the distinguishing character- 
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iatica of the quattrocento painters, to whom this chaptei?J 
bus bees devoted, we remark ia the first place the advanoft J 
in the purely technical skill which enables the artist t 
produce a faithful imitation of natural appearances, lliel 
elaboration of the science of perspective, the growing habifcfl 
of drawing from the nude figui-e, the study of anatomyJ 
and the introduction of oil-painting, giving the artist a new 
power of dealing with colour, were allied with the naturalB 
progress of titce and experience in bringing about this 1 
result. If it were reserved for the great cijsywecemio ] 
masters to carry the technics of their art to the very J 
highest point of perfection, there are nevertheless p 
in the works of some artists of the fifteenth century, whicha 
for mere perfection of workmanship, are not excelled iaf 
any time or by any master. As regards the higher quality^ 
of art, which is tested not by the appeal of its execution t 
the admiration of tbe trained artist, but by the appeal o(\ 
its meaning, ot the thought expressed in it, to the mind o$^ 
the earnest spectator, the earlier art has a freshness, , 
spontaneity, an inspiration, so to speak, which ia missed in] 
the later aitist, conscious ot hia power, triumphant in ii 
exercise, but less capable of being carried away by hi^fl 
subject to the point where art forgets that it is art, andV 
in that unconsciousness achieves its utmost perfection, 
assigning the quality of spontaneity to the qwattrocenioi 
painters, as compai'ed with the cinquecenlisti, wi 
speak with important reservations; the causes which aij 
last brought corruption into art are not wantirg among thsB 
artists we have reviewed; nor could Da Vinci, Michel-| 
aogelo, and Raphael, hold their supreme position i 
without sharing the same lofty inspiration that sets ( 
tbe handiwork of Ferugino the mark of the divine. 




TN treating of the Florentine artiats of tLe fifteentli 
•*■ century, we passed over the raine of Leonakdo da 
Vinci, aa belonging rather to a more modern fchool, of 
which be was the first great example. Leonardo whs t'. 
son of a notary of Vinci, near riovenee, i 
that place in the year 1452. E 
Andrea Verrocchio, the Florentine sculptor and painter, 
rapidly that he soon surpassed his 
master, who is said to have thereupon given up paintipg in 
despair. Leonardo's studies at this time r 
whole field of science and art ; besides being a painter a 
a. sculptor, he was a practised architect, enj^ineer, a 
mechanician ; pi-ofoundly versed in mathematics and t 
physical sciences ; and an accomplished poet a 
The famous letter in which he applied to the Duke of 
Milan for employment, enumerates only a few of his 
acquirements ; he represents himself as skilled in military 
and naval engineering, oSensive and defensive, and the 
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construction of artillery, 
muttertj hitherto uokaowi 
logs, and undertake any 
bronze, or in terva-cotta ; 



d as poaaessing secrets in these 
he can make designs for build- 
ork in sculpture, in marble, in 
id " in pointing," he says, " I 
can do what can be done aa well aa any man, be he who he 
may." lie concludes by offering to submit his own account 
ot himself to the test of expeiiment, at hia Excellency's 
pleasure. He entered the Duke'a aervice about the year 
1482, receiving a yearly salary of 500 scudi. Under his 
auspices an Academy of Arts 'was established in Milan in 
14813, and he drew round him a numerous school of 
painters. Of the many works executed by Ijeonardo during 
his residence at Milan, the greatest was the world renowned 
picture of the Last Supper (Fig. 48), painted in oil upon 
the wall of the refectory ot the convent of Santa Maria 
delle Gi'szie. Whether it was the fault of the wall or the 
medium used by the painter, the great picture rapidly 
faded, and by the end of fifty years had virtually perished. 
It is atill shown, but decay and restoration have left little 
of the original work of Leonardo. The best idea of it is 
to be got from the old copies, taken while the picture was 
yet perfect ; of these the most valuable is the one executed 
in 1510 by Marco d' Oggione, now in the possession of the 
Royal Academy of London. His other important achieve- 
ment, while at Milan, was a work of sculpture, which un- 
fortunately perished within a few years of its completion. 
This was an equestrian statue of Lodovico Sfurza ; it seems 
to have occupied him at intervals for eleven years, for the 
completed model was first exhibited to the public in 1493. 
All that we now know of it is from the numerous sketches 
in the Royal Collection at Windsor. The model was still 
in existence in 1501, after which nothing more ia recorded 
of it. He also at this time made a model for the cupola of 
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Milan Cathedral, which was never ou-i'iecl out. In 14' 
Leonaido left Milan and retmned to Florence. He i 
ceived a commiHsian in 1503 to paint the wall at one ' 
end of the Council Hall of the Palazzo Vecehio, the deco- ■ 
ration of the other end beiog at the eanie time entrusted I 
to Michelangelo, Leonardo's picture was never completed, > 
and Michelangelo's apparently never begun ; but the I 
cartoons for their two compOBitione, known respectively I 
as the Battle of t/te Standard and the Cartoon qf Pita, \ 
excited the greatest admiration, and were termed by J 
Benvenuto Colliui " the school of the world"; both have | 
been lost or destroyed ; all that we know of Leonardo's- 
composition is gained from a drawing of it hy Rubens in 
black and red chalk in the gallery of the Lonvre, to which, 
though spirited enough, he contrived to impart the coarse 
Flemish chaiacter with which ail his work is disfigured.* 
In 1514 Leonardo visited Rome, and was to have executed 
some work in the Vatican, hud not an affront put upon | 
him by the Pope given him offence and caused him to | 
leave Rome, He went to the King of France, Francis T., 
who was then at Pavia, took service with him, and ao 
companied him to France, in the early part of 1516. 
He was, however, weakened by age and in bad health, i 
did little or no new work in France. In a little more than 1 
thi'ee years time, in May 1519, he died, at Cloux, near I 
Amboise, at the age of 67. 

Leonardo's great reputation is supported, unhappily, by I 
very few authentic works ; we have to deplore the loss of 1 

• RubeuB's admiration for the Italian Bchool did not ]ire\'eat 
from defacing Bucli of their drawings as fell into his lianiie, hy drawing 1 
or paintiiig them orev tn suit his own taate ; it was probably under hli j 
iuBpiration that the cartoons of Mantegnn at Hnmpton Court w 
irretriBvably injured, as describsii oa ji. 108. 
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the large majority of hia pictures (Dr. Richter, in his work 
lately published, enumerateB no less than uiseteen of which 
all trace ia lost), aod of all his sculptui'e. Those that 
can with any certainty be ascribed to him are only nine in 
number ; and of these, one ia the Zagt Supj/er, which, as 
we have seen, has so perished as to retain scarcely a vestige 
of the original workmaOBhip. The list ia so short that we 
give, according to the same authority, the names of the 
remaining eight ; — 

The Baptism of Our Lord (begun by his master, 
Verrocchio). 

TVie Adoration of the Kings (unfinished, at Florence). 

St. Jerome (a small monochrome, in the Vatican}. 

Portrait of Mona* Lisa (in the Louvi-e). 

Holy Family (Lord Suffolk's collection). 

" La Vierge tmx Roehere" (Fig, 49) ; (in the Ixiuvre). 

Holy Fannily taith St. Aniie (in the Louvre). 

St. John tlie Baptist (in the Louvre). 

To these may be added the fine cartoon for the Holy 
Family, in the Royal Academy in London. Some critics 
may add two or three doubtful works, but the list cannot 
be further increased. His numerous pupils and imitators, 
however, so multiplied copies that there is scarcely a 
gallery of importance, whether public or private, which 
does not claim at least one original picture by Leonardo. 

Those pictures which we may i-egard with confidence, 
however, as the work of his own hand fully justify the 
exceptional admiration with which he has always been 
i-egardod. He was excessively fastidious in his work, " his 
soul being full of the sublimity of art," and spent years 
over the execution ot some of his works. The painting of 
the portrait of Madonna Lisa is said to have extended over 
' Short for MaJouun, 
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four years, and to have been then left incomplete, 
mind a^lso was a,t times equally bent on scientific mattera, 1 
and for long periods he was entirely absorbed in the study! 
of mathematics. For these reasons he produced but few T 
pictures ; if, however, he bad left none, his drawings, 
which fortunately exirt in large numbers, would suffice to 
account for the enthusiasm which hts work bas always 
excited. It is certain that we do not see his pictures in 
the state in which they left his easel ; from some causes, 
unnecessary to discuss, they have blackened in the shadows, 
and the colours have faded. Vasari praises beyond mea- 
sure the carnations of the Mona Lisa, which, he says, " do 
not appear to be painted, but truly desh and blood " ; but 
no trace of these delicate tints now remains, 

Leonardo was the author of many treatises, some of vhich 
only have been published. The most celebrated is the 
Trattato della Pittura, still a hook of high authority among 
writings on art. The portrait (Fig. i7) is taken fi'om a 
drawing by himself in the Royal Library at Turin, and is 
the only portrait of him extant which is certainly authentic. 

Among many pupils of Da Vinci who became distin- 
guished painters, retaining always the powerful impress 
of his spirit, the chief was Bernardino Luini (bom about 
1470, living in 1530) some of wboae works have, until 
recent criticism demolished the system of ascribing all 
the important works of a school to one name, been mis- 
taken for his master's. The truth is that Luini was an 
artist who needs no support from another and greater 
name ; his works have a sweetness and beauty which is 
entirely his own ; and he only ifl^embled Leonardo in so 
far as tbe wurk of a pupil always exhibits something of the 
manner of his master. His most important paintin' 

IS at Milan, Saranno, and Lugano. A fine work in the i 
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National Gallery, Christ ditputing vAth the Doetora, Beam 
have been executed by Luiai after the design of Leonardo. 

Of the other scholai-s we may Dame Mabgo d' Oggionb, 
the copier of the Laal Supj/cT ; Asdhea Salainu ; Cebari 
DA Sesto, who was a very close imitator of the master, 
iiud no doubt painted many of the second-rate copies 
which pass for original works of Leonardo ; Beltraffio ; 
nnd Andbea Solabi. A scholar of Luini, Gaudenzio 
Fehbari (bom 1484, died in 1.549) was a close follower , 
of Leonardo, and one of the most powerful masters of his 
time. These, and many others, formed what is knowa 
as the Milanese School. 

The Sienese master, Giovanki Antonio Bazzi, commonly \ 
called 1l Sodoua, already mentioned in connection with 
the school of Siena, who lived from about 1473 to 1549, was 
greatly influenced by Leonardo's manner, especially in his 
earlier works. The picture by which he is best known 
is a fresco in the Church of San Domenico at SienEt, i 
presenting two visions of St. Catherine, in one of which 
she is falling, overcome by the apparition of the Saviour, 
into the arms of two nuns (Fig. 50). The picture is of , 
gieat beauty and full of expression, but of a rather ,| 
theatrical kind ; and all his work, which abounds at SJeoa , 
and in the neigh bo uihood, ia characterised by a certain. I 
incompleteness, which is disappointing in an ai-tist of such I 
great genius as he undoubtedly possessed, and whicli j 
almost justifies the contempt with which Vasari, as a 3 
Florentine, feels bound to regard him. 

Bartolomheo di Fagholo, better known as Fba Babto- ] 
LOMMEO, or Eaccio BELLA FoRTA, or briefly II Fbatb, i 
through not a pupil of Leonardo, owes much to hiB example 
and influence. Ue was born at SoSignano in 14(i0, and 
the pupil of Cosimo Eosselli. Like many of the finest 
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spirits of the time, the young Baccio was powerfully at- 
tracted by the fervid chai-acter of Savonarola. When 
hardly out of hia pupilage, he was one of the artieta who 
abjured their trade of ministering to luxury, and gave up 
their pictures and studies to be burnt at the great 
preacher's bidding. In 1498 came the execution of Su.voii- 
arola; and in the lir«t shock of feetiog fiaccio hastened to 
seclude himself from the folly and cruelty of the world. 
Ke joined the order of the Dominicans at Frato, and it 
was BIX years before the solicitations of hia brethren could 
induce him to quit his retirement and resume the practice 
of his art, He then continutid to work as a painter for the | 
benefit of the convent until bis death in 1517 (Fig. 51). .f 
Examples of Fra Bartolommeo's art are exceedingly rarel 
in England ; among the finest to be seen in Italy may bel 
named the Descent from the Cross in the Pitti Palace, tha J 
Madonna della Miaericordia at Lucca, and the Assnmptioi 
the museum of Naples, partly painted by assistants from 
master's sketches. Tradition assigns to Fra Bai-tolommeo I 
the invention of the lay fgure, universally employed by I 
modern ai-tit.ts for the arrangement and study of drapery. i 

The most important of the artists whose style waa I 
modelled on that of the Fiate was Maeiotto Albeeti- i 
NELLi, bom at Floreoce in 1474. He was a pupil with | 
Bartolommeo in the school of Cosimo Rosselli ; a close friend- , 
ehip sprang up between them, and when they left the studio 
they worked much together. When Bartolommeo retired 
into his monastery, Albertinelli finished such works as 
he had left incomplete. Albertinelli died in 1515, having 
broken his health by irregular habits of life. The finest ex- 
amples of hia works are to be found in b'lorence (Fig. 53). 

We come next to the woniierful man who seems to 
have combined in his own peraon the highest powers 
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wLicb that fftmoua time could produce in every branch 
of art, — great in architecture, to which he imparted a 
giTindeiu' of style, founded on the study of proportion, 
which makes hia work unmistakable; great in sculpture, 
being the only modern whose name can be coupled with 
that of Pheidiaa ; so great in painting that he ia unsur- 
passed in any age, and equalled only in hia own, the 
flowering time of modern art ; even in literature able 
to show achievements that might more than satisfy an 
ordinary ambition. 

Michelangelo Buonaehoti was born at Castel Caprese, 
nenr Ai'ezzo, in 1475, In 1483 he entered the school of 
Ghirlandaio, the maater giving a small payment for the 
boy's services. His precocious abilities soon attracted the 
notice of Loi-enzo do' Medici, and until the death oE that 
prince in 1193, Michelangelo worked under his especial 
patronage. His earliest drawings show a spontaneous 
power which made Fuseli say that " as an artist lie had no 
infancy"; but for many years he confined himself almost 
entirely to sculpture ; and some of his greatest achievements 
in that kind of art were executed before be undertook his 
first considerable work with the pencil. This was the Cartoon, 
of Pirn, finished in 1505 (Fig. 53), and intended as a design 
for a mural picture to face that of Leonardo in the Council 
Hall at Florence. This cartoon is lost, as has been men- 
tioned above, but a copy in monochrome by Bastiano di San 
Gallo, containing probably the whole of the composition, 
esists in England, and is well known by the engraving 
of Scbiavonetti. During its progress he had broken ofi 
to visit Rome, and execute some aculptui-al work for 
the Fope; and in 1508 he went to Borne again to begin 
the great achievement of his life, the fi'escoes of the 
Sistine Chapel. The paintings of the ceiling illustrate 
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the Creation and the Fitll of Uivn, tngethsr with other 
scenes and figorea typical of the Redemption. The middle 
p<irt of the ceiling is divided into nine compartments, 
cootnining the Creation, of Eve (placed in the centre, 
as gymboltsing the Woman of whom the Measiah was 
born), the Creation of Adam (Fig. 54), the Temptalum, 
Fall, and Expidtion in one composition, the S'.paralion of 
Light from Darhiest, the GrUliering of the Waters, the 
Creation of l/ie Sun arid Moon, the Deluge, the ThanJa- 
gxving of S'oah, and the DrunkenneM of Xoah. At the 
corners of the ceiling are four designs of the great deliver- 
ances of the children of Israel, the Brazen Serpent, David 
and Goliath, Judith with tite liead of Hdofemei, and the 
Piminhmenl of Jlamfim,. There are six windows on each 
siJe of the chapel ; the lunettes which eurround them, and 
the spaces above them, are occupied by groups of the 
Ancestors oE Christ. Between the windows, at the spring- 
ing of the vault, are eolo-ssal sealed figures of the Prophets 
and Sibyls who foretold the coming of the Saviour. They are 
arranged alternately as follows ; — Jeremiah, Persian Siln/l, 
Ezehsl, Erytliraean Sibyl, Joel, Delphic Sihyl, Isaiah, 
Cvmaean Sibyl, Dawi^, Libyan Sibyl ; Joniih and ZaekaricA 
are placed one at each end of the chapel, between the 
historical compositions at the angles of the ceiling. These 
single figures are the most striking features of the design, 
ond calciilnted skilfully to help the arcbitectura.1 effect. 
The side walls of the chapel, below the springing of the 
vanlt, had already been decorated with frescoes executed 
by Sandro Botticelli, Cosimo BosselU, Ghirlandaio, Luca 
Signorelli, and Perugino, Michelangelo's frescoes were 
finished towards the end of the year 1512. Vasari's state- 
ment that he painted them all in twenty months without 
any assistance is undoubtedly exaggerated j it possibly 
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refers to the completion of the fir^t hnlf of the ceiling^J 
For ft detailed descriptioD of this va^t work, which i 
the colminatioa of all the excellences of the Florentim 
school combined in one gigajibic maater*mind, we mostl 
refer the reader to the numerous biographies of Michel- ' 
angelo ; oE which Vasari's is the first and most picturesqne, 
Condivi's the most trustworthy.* 

For the next twenty years Michelangelo did little or 
nothing in painting ; but in 1533, at the age of fifty-n 
he began the cartoons for the fresco of the Laet Judgment o 
the wall behind the altar in the Sistine Chapel. This cele 
brated composition is entirely of nude figures, no act 
being introduced to add to the terror of the scene. In th^l 
centi-e of the upper part of the picture the Saviour risi 
from His seat, and, with right hand uplifted, seems to giw 
the signal for the dead to start from the earth ; while 
face turned towards the troop of condemned souls, Hm 
repels them from Him and from all contact with 
bleat by a motion of His other hand. On His right stan^ 
Adam and Eve and the patriarchs, on His left the apostlei 
and beneath and around Him the saints and martyrs dlM 
the Church, clamouring for salvation. Below Him, in tha'l 
centre, are the seven terrific figures of the archangelsl 
summoning the dead to the sound of the trumpet. Thea 
blessed arise on His right, to fall into the throng surround-B 
ing the throne; and on the other hand, the wicked, J 
personifying the seven deadly sins, are beaten down toS 
perdition by angels. In the lowest portion of the pictoroB 
the dead are seen breaking their way through the earth^M 
dazed at their sudden awakening ; and Charon in his.-! 
winged boat transports a wretched crew of lost creatures! 

* Tlie photQgriiplis of these frpscoen are well knorni, and eaailyJ 
attaisaljle. They may ba eeon at the South Kensington Mliaoum. 
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to "everlasting chains and penal file." Each figure 
throughout this vast composition has ita appropriate 
meaning, and the power of design and mastery of execa- 
tion are unsurpassed and unsui-passable. The picture 
was fiuiahed in 15-1-1. Two frescoes in the neighbouring J 
Pauline Chapel, the Conversion of SaiiU Paid, and the 1 
Crucifixion of Saint Peter, whith were iinished in 1549, ! 
-were his last paintings. He bad accepted, in 15 
position of architect of Sivint Peter's, stipulating that his 1 
hervices should be gratuitoas. He continued to larry f 
the building forwiird, altaiing materially the original J 
design of Bramante, until his death, which took place 
in February 1564. His body was taken to Florence, andlfl 
buried in Santa Croce. 

Michelangelo is known to have completed only two e 
pictures, and those were in distemper. One, a Holy Family, M 
is in the Uffini at Floi-ence; the other, a Lcda, painted forV 
Duke Alfonso of Ferrara, was destroyed. Our NationalB 
Gallery possesses two unfinished examples, a Madonna^m 
iijtd Child with Angela, and an Entombment, both probablyB 
^'enuine works of his hand. He made numerous finished f 
designs, however, which fortunately were carefully trea- 1 
sured by their owners, and have come into the keeping J 
of various public and private galleries, especially in Eng<~l 
land — the Royal Collection at Windsor possessing the I 
finest and most celebrated examples; the British Mueenml 
Hud the University Galleries at Oxford are also rich iu| 
Jlichelangelo's drawings. These designs were many t 
them worked up into pictures by his pupils and foUowei'a, J 
which frequently pass under the name of the master. The I 
well-known composition of the Three Fates in the Fitti] 
Palace at Florence is not even from his design. 

Although the geuius of Michelangelo has exercised a 1 
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vast and widely diffused influence over all subsequent ^ 
art, jet this master, unlike Raphael, formed no school of 
his own immediate followers. It must be admitted that 
Raphael owea him much, for he never found his full 
t^trength UDtii he had seen Michelangelo's works at Rome, 
when his style underwent immediate improvement. None 3 
of those who worked under Michelangelo dared to walk j 
directly in his steps; there is in his style, as theie 
in the charaoter of the man himself, a certain stem indi- 1 
viduality which gives the impression of solitary and I 
unapproachable greatness. Of his assititanta, the most J 
eminent was Sebastiano del Piombo, of whom we s 
speak under the Venetian School. 

Daniele da Voltebba (born ISOO, died 1566) 
another distinguished follower. His best picture, a ZJesceni.J 
from t/ie C'rois io Santa Trinita de' Monti at Rome, is si 
superior to all his others that it is concluded that it wa 
in great part designed by Michelangelo (Fig. 55). 

Francesco GBASAC't!i, born iu 1469, was a fellow-pupil i 
with Michelangelo under GhtrJandaio, and his constanfel 
friend through life. He assisted Michelangelo atthehegin-r 
ning of his labours in the Sistine Chapel, and, althoughfl 
his senior by five years, paid his tribute of admiratioB-l 
by adopting his style ; but he never rose to any eminencej 
as a painter, He died in his native Florence in 1543. 

Mabcello Venusti (be died about 157.')) also defer 
mention as a good pupil and copier of Michelangelo. 

Aniikea d' Agnolo,* commonly called Akdbea del Sartc 
(" the tailors sou "), may be called the last of the r 
great Florentines. He was born in Florence in 1488, and] 
was the pupil of Piero di Cosimo. Unlike Leonardo a 

• The nnma by which he has gDnerallj been known, " Vnnnnchi," U 
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Miclielangelo, he refused to wanJer from his native city, I 
except foi" one short visit to France in 1518, at the invita- 
tion of Francis I. The happiness oE Andvra's life wa« 
daikened by ftn imprudent njarriage with tx beautiful but 
coquettish and exti'ayagaiit yonng widow, named Lucrezia 
del FbiIb. She induced him, on his return fi-om France, to 
commit ihe folly of squaudeiing in unnecespmy expenses 
a sum of money which Francis I. had entrusted to him for 
the purchase of works of art ; and it is t^aid that she 
deserted him in his last illness, when he fell a victim to 
the plagne in 1531. Andrea was the first who used fresco 
with the freedom and largeness of style for which the 
Italinn school is so celebrated, and he rpmains almost the 
greatest master of that material. His hest series of fre^ores 
fli-e those in the convent of the Annunziata at Flcirecce, 
painted in 1510, the excellence of which earned him hia , 
lionourable nickname of Andrea senxa ei-rori ("withoat 
faults ") I hut his most celebrated work, and perhaps 
the moat perfect he ever pxecuted, is the Madonna del 
.SVicco, painted in 1525, to fill a lunette in the cloister i>f 
the same convent. Among hia numerous easel pictures 
the Madonna di San Fraiicesco in the Uffizi is generally 
considered his mafterpiece (Fig. 56 and Frontispiece). 

The remaining Florentine masters of this epoch are of 
loss importance, and even in those who are beat worthy of 
notice we see signs of the approaching decadence of art. 
Francesco Broi, called Fkanciabioio, though senior by a 
few years to Andrea del Sarto, was decidedly his follower, 
Hb was born in 1482, and was at first the pupil of 
Alhertinelli, He assisted Andrea in many of his frescoes, 
and pointed several fine portraits in oil. He died in 15i?5. 

Jacopo Carucci, called, from his birthplace, ea Pon- 
(born 1494, died 1556), was a pupil of Andrea. 
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del Sarto, and imitated both him and Michelangelo. His 
frescoes are injured by mannerism, but as a portrait 
painter he produced many works of great beauty and value. 

Pontormo's pupil, Angiolo Allobi, called Beonzino (born 
1502, died 1572), is also seen to best advantage in his por- 
traits, many of which are most admirable, and finished 
with extraordinary care. Of his other works, the most 
important is his lAmho, or GhrisVs Descent into Hell, in 
the Uffizi, in which the imitation of Michelangelo's Last 
Judgment is obvious ; he exaggerated the style of the mas- 
ter into a disagreeable mannerism, as may be seen in his 
picture of Venus and Cupid in the National Gallery. 

GiOBGio Yasari, born at Arezzo before 1512, was the 
pupil of both Michelangelo and Andrea del Sarto. He was 
a skilful painter, but sacrificed too much to haste, and has 
left no work that can be called masterly. His most secure 
title to renown was won from literature, not from art. 
The Lives of the most excellent Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects, with all its faults, is a work of surpassing 
interest, and forms the chief basis of all investigations 
into the history of early Italian art. He died in 1574. 



eaphael and hts followebs. 

It has already been hinted that, up to the time of 
Eaphael, a Roman school can scarcely be said to have 
existed ; as a matter of fact, all the artists who in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are commonly named 
as belonging to the Roman school should properly be 
described as Umbrian ; the Roman school, rightly so-called, 
being composed of the numerous artists who came from 
various parts of Italy to assist Raphael in his work at 
the Vatican^ and of his immediate pupils. One artist, 



howevei', who ia generally considered as a member of this 
Bchool, must not be passed over. 

Meixizzd da FoBLi, an Umbrian by birth, studied under 
Piero de' Franceachi, and learnt from liim the science of 
perspective and foreehortuning, which he afterwards carried 
to a more daring point than had ever been attempted in 
the paintings he executed m the Church of the SS. Apostoli 
at Rome In Home he aUo execut d a fiesco in the 
Vatican containing portraito of Poje S <c(«» IV. and hit -m 
Cardi lah which is remaikable foi the excellence of the I 
perspective and foi a ceitum grandeur of etjle very much \ 
\n advance of the time. He was burn in 1 438, and died \ 
in 119-i. His works are very rare, but his influence an A 
succeeding painters was no doubt great 

Marco Palmiezzako, bis pupil (horn 1456, died about \ 
1337), worked chiefly in his native town of ForlL 

Giovanni Santi, of Urhino, whose works, though nnme- ' 
e little known, was bom about 1440, and died 
1494. He was a friend of Melozzo, who seems to have had ' 
eotne influence on his Btjle; but bis chief claimtocelebrity i 
bis being the father of the great painter Baphael, ■ 
■whose principal woiks were done in Home, and whose | 
world-wide reputation probahiy exceeds that of any indi- 
vidual who ever lived, 

Eaffaello Sanzio, always called Eavhael, was born ab J 
Urbino in 1483. His father died when he was eleven years 1 
old, and the boy was placed by bis uncles, who became hia ] 
guardians, with Perugino, His handiwork at this time is I 
no diiubt to bo traced in many of Perugino's pictures and | 
frescoes ; and, as we have seen, he was an important ci 
adjutor with Pinturicchio at Siena. The earliest pictui 
known to be painted entirely by himself is a Crucijixion, i 
the collection of Lord Dudley, done at the age of seventeen. 
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which closely resembles the style of Perugino. In 1504 
he first visited Florence, where he enjoyed the friendship 
of Fi'ancia and Fra Bartolommeo, and made acquaintance 
with the works of Leonardo and Michelangelo —new in- 
fluences which considerably affected his style. With the 
exception of short visits to Perugia, Bologna, and Urbino, 
he was resident in Florence until' 1508. In that year he 
went to Rome at the invitation of Pope Julius II., and 
was for the rest of his life continually in the employment 
of that pontiff and of his successor Leo X. Raphael died 
on his birthday, the 6th of April, 1520, aged eicactly thirty- 
seven years. 

Raphael's manner as a pointer is divided into three 
styles, corresponding with the broad divisions of his life's 
h'story. Unl.ke Michelangelo, whose genius and indi- 
vidual ty is stamped* on the earliest works from his hand, 
Raphael gained, as his experience of what had been done 
by his contemporaries was enlarged, a- deeper and further 
insight into his own powers. His first, or Peruginesque, 
style characterises those works which he produced while 
still the companion of his master, before his first visit to 
Florence ; of these pictures the most important are the 
Sposalizio (or Marriage of the Virgin) at Milan, and the 
Coronation of tlie Virgin in the Yatican. His second, or 
Florentine, style covers the four- years from his arrival 
in Florence in 1504 to his departure for Rome in 1508 ; 
here the manner of Fra Bartolommeo had great in- 
fluence upon him; to this period belong the Madonna 
del Cardellino ("of the Goldfinch *') in the Ufl^izi, La 
Belle Jardiniere of the Louvre, the Madonna del Baldac- 
chino in the Pitti (which was left incomplete by Raphael 
and finished by another hand), and the Entombment in 
the Borghese Gallery at Rome, his first attempt at a 
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great historical compoBition. It is in his third, or Ri 
Btyle that Baphael fully asserts thnt Bovereignty i 
which has eai-ned him the name of the Prince of painters, 
and appears as the head of hia own school, which, 
generally called the Roman School, might perhaps, as he 
collected round him followers from all parts of Italy, more 
fitly be termed the Raphaeleaque. This third period 
includes all hie great frescoes in the Vatican, with a 
host of earel pictures ; for short as Bapbael's life was, his 
works are wonderfully numerous, and our space permits 
mention of only a few of even the most celebrated. 

The Stan ze of Raphael are four rooms in the Vatican, 
decorated with freseoas from h's designs, and partly by his 
own hand. The first painted was the Btauza delja Segnatura, 
which contains the four great wall-paintings illustrating I 
Theology, Poetry, Philoiophy, and Jurisimidenee. The | 
Theology was painted in 1509, and is in the Florentin 
manner of the master It is at this time that the effort ] 
of M chelangelo s ft le becomes apparent n a ma ked | 
ch nge of mannei Tl e ce 1 ng of the S st ne Chape! waa 
th own open to the p bl c n November IdOJ aEter the 
fresco of 77 nJ qj (.ommonly called the 1 j e of t}e 
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and the succeed ng fre'iccea show an ever ncrea ing 
I olJness of compos t on ev dently ga ned from h s obser 
vat on of M chslangelo s grander concept on though be 
still retained the beautiful serenity of expression and 
esalted type which is peculiarly his own. {The esquisite 
lunette of the Sibyls in S. Maria della Face, painfed about 
this time, shows most clearly the inspiration from this 
source.) Poetry is represented by an assembly of the poets 
of all ages, with Apollo and the Muses, on Mount 
Parnassus ; PliiluBophy is the wonderful picture better 
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known as the School of Athens ; Jurisprudence is illus- 
trated by a composition in three parts, including allegorical 
figures of Prudence, Truth, and Fortitude, and the two 
great scenes in the history of Ecclesiastical and Secular 
Law, — Greyory IX. giving out the Decretals, and Justinian 
delivering the Digest to Tribonian, The ceiling was pamted 
with subjects further illustrating the pictures on the walls. 
This chamber was finished in 1511. 

The wall-paintings in the Stanza delF Eliodoro are the 
Exjmlsio'ri of Heliodorus from the Temple, and the Mass of 
Bolsena, both painted in 1512, the Attila, and Saint Peter 
delivered from Prison, in 1513 and 1514. The crowd of 
commissions which now poured in upon E-aphael, and his 
additional work as architect of Saint Peter's (in which 
office he succeeded Bramante) compelled him to leave the 
greater part of his designs for the Stanza dell' Incendio to 
be executed by his scholars ; and they progressed so slowly 
that the fourth chamber, the Sala di Costantino, was not 
completed until after his death, when his designs were 
carried out under the direction of GiuLo Romano. 

It has been questioned whether Raphael's art gained by 
what he learnt from Michelangelo, some critics affirming 
that his earlier st)'le is his best. This, however, muvSt be 
considered to be entii'ely a matter of taste. Most painters — 
unless, like Fra Angelico, so entirely absorbed in the mys- 
tical side of their art as never to change their style — as they 
gain in power of expression, lose something of their youthful 
emotional fervour ; and it is possible to assert that in the 
magnificent design of the Incendio del Borgo the dramatic 
element is more in evidence than in the Disputa. But what 
is lost on the emotional and religious side is compensated 
for by the gain in power of representation ; and it is diffi- 
cult to stand before the cartoon of The Miraculous Draught 
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0/ Fishes {Fig. 58) and not to confess that Giotto himself 
could not have imparted a more im^jlicit trustfulness and 
childlike belief in the power of the Redeemer to the 
look and gesture of St. Peter ; and while the magoificent 
simplicity of the youths drawing the net is conceived in 
an equal spirit of tiuthfiilness to nature, the grandeur of 
style and the knowledge displayed in the drawing ia 80 
much pure gain on his ' eai-liei" manner. 

The Loggie, or open corridors of the Vatican, were also 
adorned by Eaphael's scholars with a aetiea of fifty-two 
paintings of Biblical subjects fi-om his designs ; the whole 
series was known as " Raphael's Biblp." 

Tn 151^1 he was commissioned to deatgn tapestries for the 
Sistine Chapel ; of the ten cartoons (distemper paintings 
on paper) for these tapestries three have been lost; the 
other seven after many dangers and vicissitudes came into 
the'pof session of t'harlea I. of England. They are perhaps 
the most remarkable ai-t ti-eaaures belonging to om country, 
and are at present exhibited, by permission of Her Majesty, 
in the South Kensington Museum (Fig. 58). 

Among the greatest oil pictures of RapLael's third period 
may be enumerated the Madonna di Fuiigno in the Vatican ; 
the Madonna della Sedia (Fig. 59) in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence ; the Saint Cecilia at Bologna ; the Madomia (if (he 
Fish, and the picture of Christ bearing Mis Cross, known 
as the Spasimo, in the splendid collection at Madrid ; the 
Madonna di San Slsio at Dresden, which obtained for the 
artist the name of "the Divine" ; and finally the Trant- 
fiij-wriiiion. at the Vatican, the sublime pictuie on which his 
last working hours were spent, and which was carried 
at hia funeral before its colours were dry, 

■ The execution of the ae tivo figures ia probably due to his pnjiilfl, 
but they arc foithtul to liiiphaera duaiipi and style. 
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The most eminent of Raphael's pupils, Giulio de' 
GiANNuzzi, called Giulio E-omano from his birthplace, 
was born at Rome in 1498. After the completion of 
the works in the Vatican which Raphael had entrusted 
to him, he entered the service of the Duke of Mantua, 
where he was intrusted with the building and decoration 
of the celebrated Palazzo del T6, which is a masterpiece 
of architecture, and sumptuously decorated throughout 
with paintiDgs in fresco, executed by himself and his 
pupils and assistants ; the most famous of these decora- 
tions is in the room where Giulio Romano painted the Fall 
of the Giants ; but this is generally considered, and with 
reason, to be a failure ; the giants are on a colossal scale 
in a room comparatively small, and the conception is 
extravagant and tasteless. Romano established a school 
of art in Mantua, and died there in 1546. 

His best pupils were Primaticcio (born 1490, died 1570) 
who worked in fresco under him at Mantua, and was 
afterwards the artist of the palace at Fontainebleau ; and 
Giulio Clovio, a celebrated miniaturist and illuminator 
(born 1498, died 1578). An Office of the Madonna, exe- 
cuted for Cardinal A less. Parnese, occupied him, according 
to Yasari, for nine years, and is almost as much praised by 
that enthusiastic writer as Michelangelo's Last Judgment, 

Giovanni nanni, da XJdine, though of the Venetian school, 
should also be mentioned here. He was born in 1487 at 
the place from which he took his name, and was at first a 
scholar of Giorgione. Christ among the Doctors^ in the 
Accademia at Venice, is the chief of his early works of the 
Venetian time. But he was soon attracted to Rome by 
the fame of Raphael, and executed under his direction the 
world-famous arabesques in the " Loggie " of the Vatican, 
which; founded on the antique decorations in the Baths of 
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Titus, diFcoverecl about tbat time, formed a new school oFl 
ornamental art, of whicli the tradition still remains in ftill| 
force. Udine died in 15CA. 

Baldassarr Peruzzi, of Siena, may be introduced hers 
as he is baldly of the Si enese school. He was born in 14BlJ 
and studied at Rome tinder the father of Maturin 
was distinguished both as painter and as architect, tbonghfl 
more in the latter, capacity. He painted various altar-fl 
pieces, which are of the school of Raphael, and eitecuted j 
many decorative works, being specially praised for his:l 
"grotesques'* in imitation of relief. He built, among other 
celebrated palacea, the beautiful Farnesina Palace at Bome^fl 
which contains Kaphael's famous frescoes, the Galatea andj 
the Cupid and Fsi/c/ie series, and decorated it 
grobesi[nes and arabesq^ues by his own bund. He lost alii 
his pi-operty in the sack of Rome by the Spaniards in 1527^ 
He died in 1536. 

PiEiiiNO BuoNACCOSSi, Called del Vaoa (born 1500, died \ 
1547), lived some time at Genoa; his best works a 
frescoes in the Palazzo Doria there. Gianfrancesco Pens! i 
(1488-1528) was a careful scholar of Raphael and has left.-! 
some fine copies from his works; both he and PuLiDOBof 
Caldara, da CARAVAGfiio {1495-1543), who was alsc 
follower of Peruzzi in his decorative work, were instm-^^ 
mental in spreading the knowledge of the new RomanI 
school southwards into Naples and Sicily. 

Maturino (bom at Florence, 1400) was another pujnlj 
of Raphael, who was engaged with Polidoro, his intimate 1 
friend, in paintin>; the exterior of Roman houses and I 
palaces with panels in imitation of the antique. These I 
works having entirely pei'ished, there remains little by^ 
which we can judge of their stj le and merit, except from I 
the drawings of Pol'doro, which are very numerous, and 1 
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sbow a gi'Q^t miistery oi light and shade and immense 
fertility of invention. The sack of Ptome, which, by dis- 
persing the Roman school, no doubt helped to spread the 
knowledge of art through Italy, font Polidoro tp Naples, 
and was, through the sufferings he endured, the cause 
of Maturino'a death. Polidoro went afterwards to Sicily, 
and was assa^inated there by hia servant, for the sake 
of the money which he had stLved to enable him to return 
to Rome. 

The above-named artists are representative of a con- 
siderable group of followers of Raphael, forming a separate 
decorative school of no little importance. 
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Had at this time arrived at a certain importance, and 
produced many artists, of whom Bf.kvenutu Tisio, known 
as Gakdfai.o from his bii'thplace, and the sign (a gilliflower) 
with which he marked his pictures, is the most important. 
He was bom in 14S1, and studied under various masters, 
Lorenzo Costa among them. In 1515 he went to Kome 
as Raphael's assistant in the Vatican frescoes. After a 
few years he returned to Ferrara, where he remained until 
his death in 15S9. His chief works are vaiious frescoes 
ut Ferrara. His pictures ai'e held in some repute ; but, 
like all the painters of the Ferrarese school, he has no 
distinguishing characteristic but that of inferiority to the 
artists from whom he derived such merit as is to be found 
in hia works. 

Dosso Dossi (bom in 1471)) and his brother Gjambattista 
of Ferrara, studied under Lorenzo Costa, often worked in 
co-operation with Garofalo, and were, like him, penetrated 
with the Raphaelesque manner, Dosso died in 1560. 
Another contemporary Ferrarese painter of reputation 
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I Battista Bentenx-ti called Dell' Obtolaho. I 
He was in practice from about 1512 to 13^5: his works | 
ure frequently confounded with those of Garofalo. 

DoMBNico Beccafuhi (born 1486, died aboat 1551), 
was a Sienese painter, and the last of the true Sienese 1 
school. Like Giotto he was a shepherd boy, nnd was die- | 
covered drawing on a stone. In his earlier works 1 
resembles Sodoma, but having gone to Rome he adopted 1 
the style of Michelangelo and Baphael. His work : 
mannered, and he is chiefly famous for his designs for the J 
pavement in the Cathedral, which have a gi-eat reputatio 
and which, unlike those of Duocio and Matteo, are J 
carefully preserved. 

THE LOHBABD SCHOOL. 

The illustrious head of the Lombard School, AntoniO' | 
Allegui, called Coekeggio from the place of his birth, ' 
born probably in 1494. Little ia known of his early 1 
life, and it is doubtful who were his masters, but he was ] 
certainly not the scholar of ajiy very eminent painter. 
He ia believed to have studied under Loi-enzo Ci 
His life was wholly spent within a small radius around liiEt | 
native place, and never having visited those cities, such a 
Florence, Rome, and Venice, which contained the greatest 1 
■works of other schools, he was free to a great extent! 
from the influences which powerfully afEected the art of I 
his contemporaries. His principal works are in Farmai M 
The frescoes in the cupola of San Giovanni in that city I 
were painted between 1520 and 1524; in these he 
ceived the idea, then quite original, of occupying the J 
whole space of the dome with one grand composition, and 1 
chose as a subject Christ in Glory surrounded by figures of 
the Apostles. A characteristic of the composition is 
violent foreshortening by which the artist sought to get 1 
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over Ibe difficulty of representing the scene as it would 
appear to a spectator stationed directly beli>w, without loss 
oE dignity thi'ough the prominence of the lesa honourable 
parts of the human figure to the detriment of the heads. 
The only twowtiatswho bad hitherto attempted to grapple 
with this almost in surmoun table ditficulty (for however 
well done, the efieet is never at first sight pleasiBg) were 
Mantegna, in a ceiling in the Ducal Palace at Mantua, 
and Melozzo da Forll, in his fi-eacoea at Rome. It is prob- 
able that Cori'egjo saw the works of Mantegna, and not 
those of Melozzo ; but, for the peculiar beauty of his own 
gtyle in which he can never be surpassed, he is indebted 
to no one. On the seaii-dome of the choir in the same 
church, he painted the Coronation of the Virgin (Fig. 60) ; 
this was replaced by a copy when the roof was rebuilt in 
1584. The original is in the Biblioteca. 

Between 1526 and 1530 Correggio was engaged in 
decorating the dome of the cathedral with a still larger 
composition of the Assumption, which possesses in pro- 
fusion all his finest qualities; the Virgin and Cbriet 
meeting among a crowd of floating angels, whose confused 
limbs, drawn with the fame peculiarities cf perspective 
that characterised the former fresco, but with the care- 
lessness of design which grew upon him in his later years, 
provoked a satirical comparison of this fine work to a " dish 
of hashed frogs." 

Correggio was married in 1520 to a lady of Mantua, by 
name Girolama Merlini, who is supposed to have been the 
original of his Madonna, known as La Zingarella, in the 
"Naples Gallery. He died at Correggio in 1534. Among 
the most celebrated of hia paintings are the Madonna della 
Scoddla and the Madonna di San Girohnno, known as 
" II Giomo," at Parma; a Nativity, known as " La A'ofte, 
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the Reading MnjdcUen, and three of the Madimna with 
Saints, in the Dresden Gallery ; the Antiope and the Mystic 
Marriage of Saint Cat/iarine in the Louvre {Fig. 61} ; and 
two maaterptecea in ow National Gallery, Mernvry teaching 




Cupid hia Letters and the Ecce Homo. Two paintings in 
tempera in the Lonvreof Correggio's early time show that 
he was at first remarkable for precision of drawing j but 
in his later years it became ao carelea>4 that in the freso 
of the Assumption it is frequently a difficult matter to 
assign the limbs to the right bodies. But he is always 
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unrivalled for grace, softness of form, and harmony of cbi' 
aroscuro, though wanting in the highest spiritual qualities 
. at pleasing by these mora 
1 insti ucting by a lofty moral 
innocent beauty and iuhereut 
a and children, which are as fur 
s from the theatrical and pre- 
i,'t multitude of third-rate 



ut art ; yet while he i 
Henauoaa charms, rather that 
significance, there is au 
grace in hie types of wnme 
removed from ^^enniiality a 
tentious afiectations of the 
artiats, who afterwards adopted his style. There is, un- 
fortunately, no doubt that the grace of his manner, dis- 
torted into affectation by these infenor artists, was the 
origin of the odious mannerism which infected the later 
Italian ecclesiastical ai-t. 

The majority of Correggio's pupils and immediate fol- 
lowers are ob>cure and unimportant. The Lombard master 
who ranks nearest to him is Francesco Mazzuoli, a native 
of Parma, whence he derives his more familiar name of 
Parmigiano or Parmioianino. He was born in 1504, anil 
though not a pupil of Corieggio, was much induenced by 
the works which that master executed in Parma ; in some 
respects he was also an imitator of Michelangelo. After 
residing for some years in Rome and Bologna he returned 
to Parma in 1531, and undertook to decorate in fresco the 
choir of Siinta Maria dtlla Steccata ; but the progi'ess of 
the work was so long delayed ihat he was thrown into 
prison for the breach of contract. On his release he (led 
from the city, and died in exile in Ij)40. In the part of 
these frescoes which was linished by him occurs the cele- 
brated figure of Mosee breaking tlie Tables of tlie Lain, by 
which he is best known as a fresco painter. His mott 
famous altarpieee is the .SuiVj( Margaret, now in the 
Accademia at Bologna. The National Gallery has a good 
example of his ease! pictures, the Viaivn of Saint JerumK. 
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Parmigiano is one of those masters iu whom tl 
of inspiration are obvious, combining, as he did, the 
styles of Correggio and Michelangelo ; but there is none 
the leas an inherent grace of his own to be found in all his 
productions, wh'ch raises him far above the ordinary rnn. 
of imitators. His sketches and drawings, especially, dis- 
play an exquisite feeling for beauty, which perhaps some- 
what fails him in carrying out his larger compositions. 

Fedfrigo Earocci, though not of the school of Pflrma. 
should be mentioned here as having suocBssfully adopted 
the soft and graceful manner of Correggio. He was born 
at TJrbino in 1528, and painted many important works in 
oil and fresco, in hia native town and at Eome. He is 
however decidedly a mannerist, and of the decline. He 
died at Urbino in IG12. 

Abcangiolo Sai.imbene, who died aboat 1660, and Fran- 
cesco Tansi, born 15G3, were Sieneae artists of note, 
who followed Barocci and Parmigiano, nnd still further 
diluted the style of Correggio into the manneriBin which 
became so prevalent in the later Italian schools. The 
Sienese school had by this time lost all individuality. 

TlIE VENETIAN SCHOOI* 

From the school of the greatest Venetian master of the 
fifteenth century proceeded the impulse which carried 
Venetian art to its glorious culmination in the sixteenth, 
Giorgione and Titian, the two great masters who led the 
way before all their contemporaries, were both scholars of 
Giovanni Bellini ; and the highest excellence of his suc- 
cessors was but the legitimate development of the principles 
and traditions of which he was the greatest representative. 
The geneial purpose of the school is to present the life of 
maokind at its beat and fullest; to express the highest 
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human beauty phyeical and Bpiritnal, not idealised and I 
lurried up to heiwen, but portrayed as it might be found I 
on earth. lo the technics of art the Venetian painters are I 
imaurpassed ; in colour especially they are supreme ; i 
among the works of thia school, probably among tUoae I 
of Titian, its greatest master, the student of art would I 
most safely seek his examples of balanced and universal J 



GiOEGio Earbareli.i, known generally by the familiar I 
name of Giobgione, was born near Castelfranco about 1476, i 
and waa the fellow pupil of Titian in the school of Giovamii | 
Bellini. Less fortunate than his illustrious comrade, 
lived only long enough to accomplish a part of the high 1 
destinies of which his genius gave promise. He died in j 
1511, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. What be mighfe'I 
have heoome it is idle to conjecture, and the inquiry iaJ 
made more difficult by the fewness of his works which 1 
have survived to the present day ; but it seems probable'1 
that in the full maturity of his powers Giorgione would 'I 
have been scarcely, if at all, inferior to Titian. He o 
pied himself to a great extent with frescoes, on buildings i 
which have all now perished. Many pictures in various I 
galleries are attributed to Giorgione, but the works that J 
can with certainty be referred to his hand are very i 
The splendid altavpiece (Fig. 63) at Castelfranco i 
celebrated example ; the fits Chamj-Stre in the Louvre is | 
probably genuine ; * eo are certain allegorical subjects i 
the Ui&zi. Our National Gallery posEOBses a small picture I 
of B, Knight in Armour, No. 269, which appears to be a study I 
for the figure of San Liberals in the Castelfranco a]tarpieoe;-| 
it differs from it only by the absence of the helmet. 

• Messrs. Crowp and Caralcaaelle say not ; but it is difficult to I 
bfilieve that thia beautiful picture is by an inferior hand. 
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ily called by the anglicised 
, Titian, waa bom at Cadore, 
studies in art began at the age 
3d Zticcato, from whose studio 
'e, and from his again to that 
lace forbids us to do more than 
Titian's long, eventful, and 
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TiziANO Vecei.lio, 
form of his Christian 
near Venice, in 1477. 
of ten, under a painter name 
he passed to Gentile Bellini'i 
of hia brother Giovanni. Sp; 
indicate the chief landmarks 
illustrious life. ^Yhen his reputation as a great artist was 
new, before he was thirty years old, he visited the court of 
Feirara, and executed for the Puke two of his earliest 
masterpieces, the Tribute Money (Fig. 63), now at Dresden, ■ 
Aud the Baechve and Ariadne in the National Gallery of 
London. In 1516 be painted hia great altarpiece, the As- 
sv/mption, now remoi'ed from its church to the Accademia at 
Venice, and was at once placed by this incomparable work 
in the highest rank of painters. The Enlomhment of the ' 
Louvre was painted about 1523 ; and in 1528 he executed 
another magnificent altarpiece, the Death of Saint Petsr ■ 
Martyr (Fig. 64), in the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
which was destroyed in the fire of 1867. In 1530 Titian 
was invited to Bologna, to paint the portrait ot the Emperor 
Charles V.; and he is supposed by some writers to have ac- 
companied the Emperor shortly afterwai'ds to Spain. Owing 
to the patronage which Charles V. and his son Philip U. 
liberally confi^rred on the artist, Madrid possesses a collec- 
tion of his works second in number and importance only to 
the treasures of Venice. The Presentation, in the Temple, in 
the Accademia at Venice, dates from about 1539, and the 
t'/irist at Eimnaus, in the Louvre, from about 1546, In 1545 
he painted at Rome the celebrated portrait of Pope Paul III., 
in the Naples Museum. Titian continued active in his 
art even up to the time of his death, which occurred in 
1576, at the great age of ninety-nine. Hia style, as is 
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to be espeoteil, changed considerably in tbe course of hia 
long life, and the pictures painted in his last years, though 
full of colour, are inGrm in drawing and execution ; in the 
full vigour of h's powers he was as a, draughtsman second 
to none, tbuugb never aiming at the select beauty of form, 
attained by the Florentine school and by Raphael. It was 
this that ted Michelangelo to say ihat, with a better mode 
of stucly, " This man might have been as eminent in di 
as he is true to nature and masterly in counterfeiting thsfl 
life, and then, nothing eould be desired better or mora J 
perfect " ; adding, " for he has an exquisite perception, a 
a delightful spirit and manner." 

The splendid artistic power of Titian may perhaps befl 
better discerned in his pottraits than in the more ambittougj^ 
works of F^aci'ed art. He stands unquestionably at thel 
head of portrait- painters of all ages and of all schools ;fl 
not even Velazquez equalling bim at his best. Be 
religious pictures and portraits he painted a great number ] 
of subjects from classical mythology. Among the 
famous, besides the Bacchits and Ariadne mentioned above 
— -the pride of our national collection — may be named , 
the B'lcc/ianah of Madrid, the two of Venvs in the XJflizi 
at Florence, the Danae at Naples, and the often repeated 
VenuB and Adonis and Diana and Cidliito. He is seen at 
his very best in tbe Venus of tbe Tribune at Florence 
(Fig. 78), perhaps the only work of his which has escaped 
retouching, and in the esquisite allegory called Soared 
and Profane Love, in the Borghese Pabice at Kome. 
a landscape-painter, he possessed a sentiment for nature | 
in all its forms which had never before been seen, and 
his backgi-ounds have never been equalled since. Th» 1 
mountains in tbe neighbourhood of his native town, ' 
Oadore, of which, as well as of other landscape tcenes. 
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numerous pen-and-ink drawinga by his hand are in exist- 
ence, inspired him, doubtless, with that solemn treatment 
of effects of cloud and light and shade and blue distance 
for which his pictures are con.=picaous. 

Giovanni Antonio Licisio, called from his birtbpluce 
PoHDCNONE (1483 — 153!)) was, during the eailier part of 
Titian's career, his most formidable rival. His works 
are rather rare out of Italy, but several fine examples, 
both in fresco and in oil, may he found io "Venice and i 
the neighbouring towns. Pordenone was very unequal 
as a painter, some of his work being careless in the 
extreme. The chapel of St. Catherine in the Church of 
S. Maria della Campagna at Piacenza contains a senes of 
frescoes which are considered his masterpieces, in which 
religious subjects are strangely mixed up with TenuB 
and Diana, ^'ymphs and Satyrs. In his oil pictures, as in 
the Conversion of St. Paul, in the TJffizi Gallery, he some- 
times approaches very close to Titian, and displays great 
power of drawing and vigorous action. 

Jacopo Palha, surnamed ii. Vecchio (old Pa]ma)^to 
distinguish him from a later painter, his great nephew, who 
bore the same name — was bom near Bergamo in H80 ; he 
went early to Venice, and is completely identified with that 
school of painters. He died in Venice in 1528. The 
Santa Barbara in the church of Santa Maria Formosa at 
Yenice seems to pos^^ess alt the qualities of beauty, form, 
and colour necessary for a work of the highest class, and 
is considered to be his maaterp'ece. 

BoNirAZiu* Veneziano, bom at Verona in 1491, was a 
pupil of Palma Vecchio, and after Titian and Giorgione, 
whose style he chiefly followed, is the best colourist of the 

• There were thren ertiatfl of thiB uame : one dieJ in 1540, the 
second in IfiSS, tlii; third in \67S. 
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Yenetian School. He ciiiiuot be fairly studied out of 
Venice, although numbers of his works ai'e scattered 
about amoiif; collectious in Engliind and France. He was 
employed in the Ducal Palace, where, among other of his 
pictures, is an Expulsion uf the Money Changers from the 
Temple, which is full of dramatic power. The same cha- 
raoteriatic is to be fouud in a smaller picture of the 
Massacre of the Innocents, which ia one of the most pplf ndid 
examples of Venetian colour in the Accademia, and is 
hardly less remarkable for its fine design. The Dives and 
Lazarus, in the same gallery, is a no less beautiful work 
of a more peaceful character. Bonifazio died in 1553. 

Sebastian'o LuciANr, called del Piombo, born at Venice 
in 1485, was a pupil of Giovanni Bellini, and afterwards 
of Giorgione. About 1512 he went to Eome, and tbere 
became the friend and assistant of Michelangelo, whose in- 
fluence produced a considerable change in his style. The 
name by which he is generally known is deiived from the 
oflice (that of Frate del Piombo, or keeper of the Leaden 
Seal) conferred on him by Pope Clement VII. Sebaatiano 
died in Home in 1547. A picture in the National 
Gallery, the Rawing of Lazarus, ia generally considered 
to be his masterpiece ; the group of Lazarus and the sur- 
rounding figures was designed by Michelangelo. Sebas- 
tiano's works in portraiture combine the qualities of Titian 
as a colourist with a style of drawing derived from the 
influence of Michelangelo (Fig. 65). The portrait of 
Vittoria Colonna, exhibited at the Eoyal Academy in 1878, 
displays this combination in a remarkable degree. 

The school of Brescia at this time produced an artist 
who, in point of eminence, holds a similar rank to that 
of Montagna at Vlcenza in the fifteenth century, As 
Montftgna was founded on a combination of j 
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Mantegna and the Venetian school, so Alessandro Bon- 
viciNO, commonly called II Moretto, was, though a fol- 
lower of the Venetian painters of the sixteenth century, 
also a great admirer and to some extent an imitator of 
Raphael. Little is known of his life ; he was born at 
Brescia in 1498, and died about 1555. His native town 
contains a large number of his pictures in its various 
churches, and there are some fine examples in the gal- 
leries of Berlin, Frankfurt, and Vienna. He is not 
always equal to himself, but his best works are splendid 
in colour and large in design, and his portraits, of which 
there are two very fine specimens in the National Gallery, 
are among the finest works of the class. 

Paris Bordone, born at Treviso in 1500, studied for a 
short time under Titian, and afterwards became rather a 
follower of Giorgione. He is most distinguished for 
portraits, but did not con6ne himself to that branch of 
art ; indeed, his best historical picture, TJie FisJierman 
presenting the Ring of Saint Mark to the Doge, in the 
Accademia at Venice, is one of the most beautiful examples 
of the peculiar excellence of the Venetian style. Bordone 
visited the French court about 1538, at the invitation of 
Francis I, and painted several portraits. He died at 
Venice in 1571. Our National Gallery possesses, in the 
Portrait of a Lady (No. 674), one of the most perfect 
examples of Bordone's work. This beautiful person, 
who was his mistress, figures in most of his pictures. 

GiAMBATTiSTA MoRONi (boru near Bergamo about 1510> 
died 1578) was a pupil of Moretto, and an excellent por- 
trait-painter. England possesses two of his finest works. 
The Jesuit in the possession of the Duke of Sutherland, 
and The Tailor in the National Gallery ; the latter collec- 
tion contains four other portraits besides this. He had 
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not, however, the freedom of style of his master, and his 
* portraits, though successful in rendering character, and 
poetical in treatment, are timid in execution, and have 
frequently a faulty peculiarity of diuwing, the arms being 
constantly made too small for the head. 

Jacopo da Ponte, called from his birthplace, Bassaxo 
(born 1510, died 1592), the most eminent of a family of 
artists, was perhaps the first Italian who practised genre- 
painting. His tastes led him to deal in a peculiar manner 
with historical and sacred subjects, in which he often 
dwells so much on accessories — introducing animals and 
familiar bits of still life, and painting elaborate land- 
scapes — that the principal figures appear to be of quite 
secondaiy importance. His earlier pictures, however, 
have not these eccentricities, and in some of his best 
works he has some of the good qualities of Tintoretto. 
His father Francesco, and his son Francesco were after 
Jacopo himself the most eminent of this artistic family. 

Passing over a number of minor names, we come to the 
two masters whose names, joined with that of Titian, may 
stand for what is greatest in the school of Venice — 
Tintoretto and Veronese. Jacopo Robusti, called Tinto- 
EETTO (the "little Dyer," or ** Dyer's son") from his 
fathers occupation, was born at Venice in 1518. He was 
almost a self-taught artist, having had hardly any 
schooling except a few days in the studio of Titian, from 
which he was dismissed without reason given. He devoted 
himself with extreme ardour to private study, painted in 
the day time, and drew by artificial light from casts of 
statues. His ambition was to draw like Michelangelo and 
to colour like Titian, and he inscribed his resolve on the 
wall of his studio : 11 disegno di Michelangelo, ed it colorito 
di Tiziano. Eager for fame, he for a time undertook all 
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commissions regardless of price, and on such terms his 
genius had not long to wait for recognition. At the age 
of thirty-seven he painted his great picture, the Miracle 
of the Slave, now in the Accademia at Venice ; it was one 
of a series of four pictures, originally placed in the Scuolo 
di San Marco, and illustrating the miracles of the Saint. ' 
These pictures raised him at once into a position only 
inferior to Titian's. Venice contains many noble works by 
this master ; the Paradise in the Ducal Palace, the Last 
Judgment and the Worship of the Golden Calf in the 
Madonna dell' Orto, all of which are on a vast scale wibh 
almost countless figures, and the Marriage of Cana in 
Santa Maria del la Salute, with the Miracle mentioned 
above, may be considered his greatest masterpieces. The 
Scuola di San Eocco has two vast rooms, of which the 
walls and ceilings are entirely covered with his paintings, 
all forming one grand scheme of decoration, many of which 
are in his best style ; the Crucifixion, in another room of 
• the same building, may be added to the above list as being 
one of his noblest works. Tintoretto died in 1594. He is 
rather unequal in style ; a rapid, impassioned worker, who 
sometimes soars to the grandest heights, as if his brush 
were moved by an inspired hand, and sometimes leaves his 
work marred by signs of haste and carelessness. It was 
a saying in Venice that he had three pencils, — of gold, of 
silver, and of iron; and no one could be certain which 
he would choose to employ. His chief fault is well hit 
off in Annibale Carracci's epigrammatic criticism, that 
**if sometimes equal to Titian, he was often inferior to 
Tintoretto." 

Paolo Cagliari, better known as Paolo Veronese, was 
born at Verona in 1528, and studied under his father and 
an uncle named Badile, artists of considerable merit, 
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the portraits of many of the most eminent persons of the 
artist's time. This picture is one of four, all representing 
Feasts, which were painted for the refectories of four 
Venetian convents; of the others, one, the Feast in tlie Hovse 
of Simon t/ie Pharisee^ is also in the Louvre (Fig. 69), the 
Accademia at Venice contains the Feast of Levi and the 
Feast in the House of Simon the Leper is at Turin. 
Another magni6cent picture of this class is the Supper 
of St. Gregory, in the refectory of the convent attached to 
S. Maria del Monte at Vicenza ; this stands next in size 
to the Marriage of Cana, It has suffered from having 
been cut to pieces by the Austrian soldiery in 1848. The 
National Gallery has six pictures by Veronese, amoog 
them two very fine works, the Consecration of Saint 
^'icJholas and the Family of Darius, It seems natural to 
compare Veronese with Tintoretto, but they have in 
reality little in common, except the immense scale and 
number of their works. Tintoretto was a man of the 
highest imaginative power, a dweller in sublime regions 
which were never revealed to the more sober contemplation 
of his contemporary. Veronese was essentially a decorative 
painter, though of the highest type of decorative painters. 
His style of colour is as much derived from the tradi- 
tions of the Verona school as from the Venetians, and is 
peculiarly his own ; and certain effects, such as the repie- 
sentation of clear bright daylight, he has carried to the 
highest point of perfection. But the attempt to grapple 
with really great subjects is a strain upon his strength, 
and he subordinated the religious element to the decorative, 
as may be seen in the accompanying engraving (Fig. 69), 
where the figure of the Saviour and the incident depicted 
are kept in the background, and are made inferior in in- 
terest to the general expression of splendour and festivity. 
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' Several relatives of Veronese were good painters, 
especially his brother Benedetto, and his sons Carlo and 
Gabrtele. Besides these, he had an important follower in 
Battista Farinati, called Zelotti (born at Verona in 
1532, died in 1592), his fellow scholar under Badile, and 
afterwards his assistant. 

Giuseppe Porta, born 1520 — called Salviati, after his 
master, Francesco Salviati — though not a Venetian by birth 
executed most of his works in Venice, and adopted the 
Venetian style of colouring. His finest picture is a 
Descent from the Cross in the church of San Pietro in 
Murano, which displays the best qualities of the Florentine 
and Venetian schools. He died in 1585. 

Jacopo Palma "Giovane'' — the younger — (born 1544, 
died 1628) great nephew of Palma Vecchio, may conclude 
our account of the golden age of Venetian art. He had 
great skill, but hardly anything else that goes to make a 
great artist ; and in the hasty, tricky cleverness of his 
works began the decline of painting in Venice. 

With the sixteenth century closes the great age of modem 
art. Italian painting in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
is the supreme effort of the human mind in that direction. 
Without disrespect to the lost glories of the age of Apelles, 
it may fairly be said that that effort was never equalled 
before, as it has never been equalled since. There have 
been painters since who would have taken a good place 
among the great Italians, but great artists do not always 
imply great national art. Art in Italy, like art in ancient 
Greece, was a thing deeply rooted in the inner life of 
the people, an expression of the national character as 
spontaneous and as essential as their politics or their 
religion. 
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In the school of Venice we see the art of the period this 
chapter deals with, at its best. Perhaps Michelangelo and 
Kaphael are mightier names than Titian, Tintoretto, or 
Veronese. But the Venetian masters, in their interest in 
the human life that was about them, set themselves to 
portray it as the best thing they knew, and appeal per- 
haps more directly to the natural love of humanity for 
what is beautiful in its surroundings. Venetian art takes 
nature on a different side to the art of Michelangelo and 
Kaphael ; not deficient in its earlier stages in faith and 
piety, it always displays that more simple religion which 
consists in a deep enjoyment of beauty in nature wherever 
it may be found ; no school of painters was more universal 
in this appreciation, and no artist among them more so 
than Titian. Splendour of colour is only one of the 
many sides it takes, and there is hardly a phase of beauty 
which the school of Venice, and their greatest master in 
particular, has not presented to us. 
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IN the train of the great ohiquecento masters came a host 
of unappreciative imitators, catching at the best only 
the form and not the spirit of their works, and too often 
content to resemble them chiefly by imitation of their 
faults. The name of Mannerists, which has been given to 
this class of ai-tists, sufficiently well espwases their cha- 
racter and objects. The painter was satisfied if he were 
recognised as successfully reproducing the manner of 
Michelangelo or Kaphael, and so long as he skilfully 
presented some of the most obvious and easy character- 
istics of the great master, he aud his critics were quite in- 
different to such trifles as absence of originality and empti- 
ness of thowght. The corruption began soon after the 
death of Baphael ; the Venetian school held out longest 
against it, but as the sixtFenth century closed in, art 
seemed tending fast to a degradation that thieatened its 
total extinction. The reaction headed hy the Cari'acci 
raved it from that fat«, though it was far from restyling 
its departed glory. 
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The leader of the new school, which took the name of 
the Eclectic School, and announced its principle to be the 
combination of the peculiar excellences of all the great 
masters, added to direct study of Nature, was LoDOVico 
Caeracci, a native of Bologna, born in 1555. Lodovico 
was a man of slow and heavy nature (he was nicknamed 
** the ox "), and was therefore perhaps all the better fitted 
for the task he proposed to himself of combining the excel- 
lences of the various schools by a judicious selection. After 
leaving the studio of his first instructor, he travelled, in 
order to study at head-quarters the masterpieces of the 
various great schools, and on returning to Bologna opened 
a school of art in conjunction with his cousins, Agostino 
and Annibale, in 1589. Their co operation ceased in 
1600, when the two brothers went to Rome, and 
Lodovico carried on the school alone until his death 
in 1619. 

Agostino Carracci (born 1557, died 1602) is better 
known as an engraver than a painter. He was a man 
of wide accomplishments, cultivating poetry and music, 
and learned in the theory of art. Two cartoons, designed 
by him for the frescoes executed by his brother in the 
Farnese Palace^ are in the National Gallery. 

Annibale Carracci, the younger brother of Agostino, was 
bom in 1560. It was intended that he should follow the 
trade of his father, who was a tailor ; but he was rescued 
from the board by his cousin Lodovico, who remarked his 
taste and capacity for art, and made him his pupil. He 
afterwards studied in Parma and Venice. In 1 600 he was 
invited to Home by the Cardinal Farnese, and undertook 
the frescoes of the Farnese Palace, assisted at first by his 
brother; this brilliant decorative work, in \^hich the at- 
tempt to rival Michelangelo is obvious, was finished about 
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1604, and Annibale died in Home in 1609. The National 
Gallery has eight good examples of his works. 

The Eclecticism professed by the Carracci has of course 
chiefly regard to technical qualities, and appears to be by 
no means a bad rule for study, so long as it is not allowed 
to supersede the artist's direct study of nature. But it is 
unfortunately no substitute for genius; and though the 
followers of the school attained a singular perfection of 
technical execution, they can lay claim to little higher 
merit : we feel, in fact, in looking at their work, that there 
is nothing behind their power of adapting other artists' 
ideas to their own productions ; that there is none of that 
charm which is to be found in the works of such men as 
Parmigiano or Luini, both of them followers of greater 
masters than themselves ; that they give us nothing fresh 
from their impressions of nature, and that there is no 
stamp of individuality in their manner of presenting it 
to us ; and it is for this reason, and not because they 
adopted this or that style, that the work of the Eclectics 
is bad and uninteresting. (Fig. 70 and 71.) 

GuiDO Rexi, called Gxjido, one of the most distin- 
guished pupils of the Carracci, was bom near Bologna in 
1575, and entered their school in 1595. About the 
beginning of the seventeenth century he went to Eome, 
and resided there twenty years. At last he quitted Rome 
abruptly in offence at an affront received from an employer, 
and returned to Bologna. His earnings from his profes- 
sion were remarkably large, but he lived in a style of 
luxury which kept him in perpetual embarrassment. He 
died at Bologna in 1642. The Avrora in the Bospigliosi 
Palace at Eome is generally considered Guido's best work 
(Fig. 73) ; although common in form and type, it is full 
of life and movement, and original in conception ; and 



displays a gemiiQe grace, not deseending to affectation, i 
as ia too commonly the case in Guide's work. One of his J 
moat popular pictures is the portrait of a girl (Fig. 72), I 
in the Barberini Palace. He is well rept'esented in thej 
National Gallery, which has seven of his 




FaiNCESCO Albani (bora 1578, died 1G60) was a friend 
and fellow-pnpil of Guido, by whose advice he was at- 
tracted into the school of the Carracci, He followed 
Annibale Carracci to Rome, and assisted him with the 
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Farneae frescoes and other works. Albani'a chief work ■ 
was ft graceful series of fi-eacoea, illustraticg subjects froB 
classical mythology, in the Verospi, now the Torlonia 
Palace. He was especially fund of classical sTibjeeta, 
and had excellent models for Tenus, Diana, Nympha, j 
and Cnpids in his own beautiful wife and children, 
attempted to adopt ' Titian's colouring, but was nc 
colourist by nature, and his work, though skilful in.l 
execution, is purely artificial. 

Giovanni Lanfeanco was born at Parma, in 1581, and] 
after passing through the school at Bologna, also followedl 
Annibale to E«me. His work is nothing if not imitative, 1 
and he modelled himself chiefiy upon his countrymuL'a 
Correggio. He died at Rome in 1647. 

DoMENico Zampiebi, commonly called Domenichino, bom 
in 1581 at Bologna, was the best of all the pupils of the 
CaiTacci. He went to Kome soon after his friend Albani, 
and at £rst lodged in his house. His first great success J 
was obtained in a kind of competition with Guido;;fl 
opposite to a fi'esco by the latter in the church of Saintl 
Gregory, he painted the Flagellation of Saint Andrew, { 
which was generally considered to be the better picturo, 1 
The masterpiece of Domenichino, and the finest work 1 
of the Eclectic School, is considered to be the Xa*t | 
Communion of Saint JeTome {Fig. 74), which was pai 
about 1614, and hung in Saint Peter's as the companion 
piece to Raphael's Tranefiguraiion ; where, with the crowd 
of visitors it excites almost equal admiration ; but, although 
admirable in technical qualities, it hardly rises above & 
cominonplane realism ; and its merit is marred by an 
attempt to rival a more idealised treatment with which ita 
poverty of type and accessories cannot be brought intg J 
harmony. The tivo pictures still occupy the same room | 
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in the Viiticun. From 1630 to his death in 1641 Dome- I 
tiiehino vraa engaged chiefly at Naples; he suffered mnah 1 
from the malice of rivals, especially from a. cabal of three I 
niitive Neapolitan masters, who combined to keep ont aa 1 
far as possible the painters of other schools ; it was even -J 
Huspected that his death wna cnused by poison administered j 
by the^ enemies. 

GuERciHo (so called from his squinting, hia trae name J 
being GioTANsi Frakcesco Bahbieri), the son c 
ant of Cento, near Bologna, was born in 1691, 
for the most part self-taught, and was an artist of great J 
original talent ; at first a follower of the Eclectics, 1 
afterwards inclined to imitation of Caravaggio. He Uve 
for some time at Eome, afterwards for twenty years at I 
Cento, lastly tor twenty-four years at Bologna, where ha J 
died in 1G66, The moat celebrated of his works i 
Raising of Saint Petronilla (Fig, 75) in the Capitol at -I 
Eome, Like moat of the artists of this school, he is very \ 
unequal ; but his best works have a genuine feeling for I 
nature which saves them from being common. He is also I 
the only artif^t of the Bolognese Hchool who has any natar^ J 
gifts as a colotirist, though in all but his best work his \ 
pictures are very black. 

Giovanni Battista Salti (born 1605, died 1685), called 
Sasboferrato from the name of his birthplace, whose 
works escite great admiration from a conventional and 
theatrical piety which they exhibit ; and Caelo Dolci, of 
Florence (born 1616, died IfiSR), whose works are remark- 
able for their excessively careful finish, are the moat 
important of the remaining followers of the Carraod. 
Both were bad colonrists, especially Saasoferrato. 

By the side of the Eclectics thew arose another import- i 
ant school of art, whose members called 
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Naturalists, &nd professed to rely solely on the direct 
study of nature, rejecting the support of selection and 
esample on which the Eclectics rested. Their founder was 

MicHELANGioLO Amerigi DA Cabavaociij, bom in 1569. 
at that town near Milan. During his earliei' years he sup- 
ported himself at Milan, Venice, and Rome, by the practise 
of cheap porti'ait painting and ornamental art. His picture, 
y'/i« Cardplayers (Fig. 76), first atti'acted public notice, 
and lie was soon established in popularity. He accom- 
plished at Rome his masterpiece, an Bntomhmtnt, now in 
the Vatican Gallery, He was at last obliged to fly from 
Borne, in consequence of having killed an acquaintance in 
a dispute ; and his violent temper was again the cause of 
his being expelled from Naples, where he took refuge. 
Thence he went into Sicily, and a short time afterwards, 
having obtained a pardon from the Pope, set sail to re- 
turn to Rome ; but he was robbed and abandoned by the 
companions of his voyage, and died at Porto ErcoJe in 1609 
of a fever contracted in his forlorn wanderings on the | 
coast. Caravaggio's style is often coarse, and even vulgar 
and he rarely treats sacred subjects with much propriety ; 
but he occupies an important position, not only as the 
leader of the Italian Naturalist School, but also by virtue 
of the influence which he exercised, chiefly through his 
pupil, Gerard van Honthorat, over the northern schools of 
genre-painting. 

His pupil, So^t DE RiBERA, called Spagnoletto, was 
bom near Valencia, in Spain, in 1588. He went to Italy 
when young, and studied nt first under the Carracci, but 
afterwards gave in his allegiance to Caravaggio. Eibera 
settled in Naples, and attained to great distinction there. 
He was a most prolific painter, the Museum at Madrid 
alone containing no less than fifty-nine of his works; and, 
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like all aj-tiits possessed of great fertility of pi'oduction 
with little imiigluatiutt, it is only now and thea that 
he rouses a. genuine feeling of admiration. He was a 
member of the C^Lbal which cautied so much vexation to 
Domeniahino, He died at Naples in 1656. ' 

The most eminent of Eibera's pupils was Salvator Ruka, 
whowas born at Eenella, near Naples, in 1615. In 1635 
he visited Rome, and met with such generous encourage- 
ment in that city that he went te settle there in 1038. 
He died at Home in 1673. Salvatorwas a painter of great 
power, with a tendency to melodrama in his natui-a, which he 
exercised by preference on wild and terrible effects, delight- 
ing in rugged and gloomy landscapes and scenes of patn and 
horror. This love of gloom and violent efiecta of chiaro- 
scuro is characteristic of most of the Naturalists, and the 
name of Tenebrosi is sometimes given to them to expi'ess 
this quality. Some of his pictures show the inauenco of 

Claddb GellSb de LoBRAiMB, the great painter of land- 
scape ; who, being born a Erenchnian, is classed among the 
French artists. His life, therefore, will be given in another 
volume ; but there is no doubt that he was, as regards 
his art, entirely Italian, and indeed, with the exception of 
one short visit to his native land, he lived his whole life 
in Italy, from the age of twelve years to his death, at 
Eome, in 168-'. 



Id the seventeenth century tbeie weve many artists of the 
lecond rank, beside those hitherto mentioned, who worthily 
carried out the traditions of their respective schools, but i 
ivhom it is unnecessary to mention, as they have no special 
;Iaim to notice. The list might be almost indefinitely 
ixtended if we were to include the artists of the third 
rank who, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuri 
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filled the palaces and churches of Italy with acres of 
theatrical and inane productions, executed with an amaz- 
ing facility, on no account to be despised, but destitute of 
taste or invention, i 
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To conclude the review of Italian art it is necessary to 
retiu'n to Venice. Her chief artist in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was Alessandro Varotari, called Padovanino from 
his birthplace, Padua, where he was born in 1590. He 
was a painter of considerable merit, and an imitator of 
Titian. He died in 1650. 

The most famous Venetian painter of the eighteenth 
century was Antonio Canal, called Canaletto, born in 
1697. Brought up as a boy in his father's craft as a scene 
painter, he soon quitted it for a higher calling, and after a 
period of assiduous study at Rome, became celebrated in 
Venice as a painter of architectural views. He visited Eng- 
land in 1746, and remained here for two years. Views of 
Whitehall and of the Thames, executed during this visit, 
have from time to time been seen in the Winter Exhibitions 
of the Eoyal Academy ; they show that London must at one 
time have been one of the most charming and picturesque 
of capital cities. He died at Venice in 1768. Canaletto 
possessed an unusual power of faithfully rendering natural 
appearances, and his pictures have something photographic 
about them ; they are painted with admirable certainty of 
handling, and are remarkable for clearness of tone and 
brilliancy of sunlight. He was a master of perspective 
and architectural drawing, and composed his pictures in 
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a large style and with broad simplicity of effect ; he pro- 
duced a good deal of inferior work, but occasionally, as in 
the fine series in the corridor at Windsor Castle (not 
often seen), rose to great grandeur of style, and displayed 
poetical feeling. He has by modern critics often been 
compared to his own disadvantage with Turner, who 
treated similar subjects. But Turner, who was beyond 
question the moie imaginative artist, cannot compare with 
him in faithfulness to fact, or the very important technical 
qualities of clearness and precision of touch (Fig. 77). 
Antonio's nephew and pupil, Bernardo Bellotto, is also 
sometimes called Canaletto. The two artists resemble 
each other so closely that their works are not easily dis- 
tinguished. Bellotto was born in 1720, and died in 1780. 
Another pupil of Canaletto, Francesco Guardi (born 1712, 
died 1793) painted with force and skill, but too hastily and 
carelessly. 

Giovanni Battista Tiepolo (born 1693, died 1770) was 
the most eminent of the remaining painters of this century ; 
he painted large works in fresco in Venice, in Milan, and 
in Madrid ; he was a mannerist, but of a brilliant kind, 
founded on the style of Paolo Veronese. The. figures in 
Canaletto's pictures were frequently executed by him. 

It is unnecessary in a work of the present scope to deal 
with the school of painting which exists in Italy at the 
present day. It would be paying it too high a compliment 
to regard it as the legitimate successor of the art of those 
great epochs whose course we have tried to sketch. The 
modem Italian school is little more than an echo of the 
modern French. And seeing that there is no principle 
clearer or more certain than this, that a great national 
school of art can flourish only when it springs from a sane 
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aad vigorous national existence, ib is not to be wondered at 
if a country so convulsed by the political passions and so 
vulgarised by the social triviality and meanness of modern 
times, should be in this respect cast down further than her 
more fortunate neighbours by the same causes which have 
soiled even the best art of the nineteenth century with 
something? of dilettantism and affectation. 




TRTBUNA DELLA GALLERTA DEGLI UPFIZI, 
FLOKENGE. 



The [liutiares and sCQlpturea in the Tribune of the 
Uffizi Gallery are among the most celebrated masterpieces 
iti all Florence, Tn the centre of thia magnificent room are 
placed five marble statues : beginoiog on our left in the 
engraving, there are — 

The Younc Apollo, of the Scliool of ProxiteloB, 

Satyr playino on thb Ctmba!« — The head, aima, and feet were 
restored by Michelangelo, 

Thb "Wrbbtlers. — The heads ojid parts of the limba are modern. 

Venuh de' Meoioi. — Found in the siiteanth century, in the Villa 
of Hadriau, near Tivoli. The base (a reproduction of the original 



baae) is infloribod, in Greek, with the 
of ApolLodorus of Athens. 
The Gbindf-b. — Found at Home in the Hixtcenth century. 



The paintings shown i] 
eft on the lower line, ar* 



Eleournes, son 



the engraving, beginning at the 



A portrait called La Foraariva. By Sebasttano dbi Pioi 

(Fonnarly attributed to Eaphael.) 
The Madonna del CardiJUllo. By Eaphabl. 
St John the Baptist in the Desert. By Raphael. 
Pope Jiiliim II. By Raphael. A leplica of the oiiginal ii 



Pitti Palao 



o 3 



TRIBUNE OF THE UFFIZT. 

(Doorway,) 
Portrait ^f a Lady, By Raphael. 
A Sibyl, By Gubrcino. 

Massacre of the Innocents, By Danielb da Yoltbrra. 
Portrait of Beccadelli, Papal Nuncio at Venice, By Titian. 
Altarpiece. A Triptycli. By Mantbgna. 

And on the upper line of paintings are the following 
masterpieces — 

Saint Jerome. By Spagnolbtto. 

Madonna witK St, John and St, Sebastian,, By Francia. 

Portrait of Jean de MoTvtfort. By Van Dyok. 

Pan and Bacchante. By Annibalb Carracct. 

Adoration of the Infant Saviour hy the yovmg St. John, By Paolo 
Veronese. 

Venus (with the little dog). By Titian. (The most celebrated of 
his mythological paintings.) 

Altarpiece. Madonna vrith St. John and St, Francis, By Andrea 
DEL Sarto. 
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